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HE stage stopped at a disheartened-look- 
ing tavern with a sagging porch and 
sprawling wooden steps. A fat man 

with a good-natured face, tagged with a 
gray chin whisker, bare-headed, and without 
a coat—there was snow on the ground, too 
—and who said he was the landlord, lifted 
my yellow bag from one of the long chinz- 
covered stage cushions and preceded me 
through a sanded hall into a low-ceiled room 
warmed by a red-hot stove, and lighted by 
windows filled with geraniums in full bloom. 
The effect of this color was so surprising, 
and the contrast to the desolate surround- 
ings outside so grateful, that, without stop- 
ping to register my name, I drew up a chair 
and joined the circle of baking loungers. 
My oversight was promptly noted by the 
clerk—a _ sallow-faced young man with an 
uncomfortably high collar, red necktie, and 
stooping shoulders—and as promptly cor- 
rected by his dipping a pen in a wooden ink- 
stand and holding the book on his knee un- 
til I could add my own superscription to 
those on its bespattered page. He had been 
considerate enough not to ask me to rise. 

The landlord studied the signature, his 
spectacles on his nose, and remarked in a 
kindly tone: 
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“‘Oh, you’re the man what’s going to lec- 
ture to the college.”’ 

‘*Yes, how far is it from here ?’’ 

“**Bout two miles out, Bingville way. 
You’ll want a team, won’t you? If I’d 
knowed it was you when yer got out I’d told 
the driver to come back for you. But it’s 
all right—he’s got to stop here again in half 
an hour—soon’s he leaves the mail.’’ 

I thanked him and asked him to see that 
the stage called for me at half-past seven, 
as I was to speak at eight o’clock. He nod- 
ded in assent, dropped into a rocking-chair 
and guided a spittoon into range with his 
foot. Then he backed away a little and be- 
gan to scrutinize my face. Something about 
me evidently puzzled him. A leaning mirror 
that hung over a washstand reflected his 
head and shoulders, and gave me every ex- 
pression that flitted across his good-natured 
countenance. 

His summing up was evidently favorable, 
for his scrutinizing look gave place to a 
benign smile which widened into curves 
around his meuth and lost itself in faint rip- 
ples under his eyes. Hitching his chair 
closer, he spread his fat knees, and settled 
his broad shoulders, lazily stroking his chin- 
whisker all the while with his puffy fingers. 
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‘‘Guess you ain’t been at the business 
long,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘Last one we had a 
year ago looked kinder peaked.’’ The se- 
cret of his peculiar interest was now out. 
‘*Must be awful tough on yer throat, havin’ 
to holler so. I wasn’t up to the show, but 
the fellers said they heard him ’fore they 
got to the crossin’. ”’Twas spring weather 
and the winders was up. He didn’t have no 
baggage—only a paper box and a strap. I 
got supper for him when he come back, and 
he did eat hearty—did me good to watch 
him.’’ Then, looking at the clock and recall- 
ing his duties as a host, he leaned over, and 
shielding his mouth with his hand, so as not 
to be overheard by the loungers, said, in a 
confidential tone, ‘‘Supper’ll be on in half 
an hour, if you want to clean up. I’ll see 
you get what you want. Your room’s first 
on the right—you can’t miss it.”’ 

I expressed my appreciation of his timely 
suggestion, and picking up the yellow bag 
myself—hall-boys are scarce in these locali- 
ties—mounted the steps to my bed-room. 

Within the hour—fully equipped in the 
regulation costume, swallow tail, white tie 
and white waistcoat—I was again hugging 
the stove, for my bed-room had been as cold 
as a barn. 

My appearance created something of a 
sensation. A tall man in a butternut suit, 
with a sinister face, craned his head as | 
passed, and the sallow-faced clerk leaned 
over the desk in an absorbed way, his eyes 
glued to my shirt front. The others looked 
stolidly at the red bulb of the stove. No 
remarks were made—none aloud. The splen- 
dor of my appearance, and the immaculate 
nature of my appointments, seeming to have 
paralyzed general conversation for the mo- 
ment. This silence continued. I confess I 
did not know how to break it. Tavern stoves 
are often trying ordeals to the wayfarer; 
the silent listeners with the impassive leather 
faces and fox-like eyes disconcert him; he 
knows just what they will say when they go 
out. The awkward stillness was finally broken 
by a girl in blue gingham opening a door and 
announcing supper. 

It was one of those frying-pan feasts of 
eggs, bacon and doughnuts, with canned corn 
in bird’s bath-tubs, plenty of green pickles, 
and dabs of home-made preserves in pressed 
glass saucers. 

The feast over, I re-occupied my chair by 
the stove. 


It had evidently grown colder. The land- 


lord had felt it, for he had put on his coat; 
so had a man with a dyed mustache and 
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heavy red face, whom I had left tipped back | 


against the wall, and who was now raking | 
So had the | 


out the ashes with a poker. 
butternut man, who had moved two diame- 
ters nearer the centre of. comfort. All 
doubts, however, were dispelled by the ar- 
rival of a thickset man with ruddy cheeks, 
who slammed the door behind him and moved 
quickly toward the stove, shedding the snow 
from his high boots as he walked. He nod- 
ded to the landlord and spread his stiff fin- 
gers to the red glow. A faint wreath of 
white steam arose from his coon-skin over- 
coat, filling the room with the odor of wet 
horse blankets and burned leather. The land- 
lord left the desk where he had been figur- 
ing with the clerk, approached my chair, 
and, pointing to the new arrival, said: 

‘This is the driver I been expectin’ over 
from Hell’s Diggings. He’ll take you. This 
man’’—he now pointed to me—‘‘wants to 
go to the college at 7.30.”’ 

The new arrival shifted his whip to the 
other hand, looked me all over, his keen and 
penetrating eye resting for an instant on 
my white shirt and waistcoat, and answered 
slowly, still looking at me, but addressing 
the landlord: 

“‘He’ll have to get somebody else. I got 
to take Dick Sands over to Millwood Sta- 
tion; his mother’s took bad again.’’ 

‘“‘What, Dick Sands?’’ came a voice from 
the other side of the stove. It was the man 
in the butternut suit. 

‘*Why Dick Sands,’’ replied the driver in 
a positive tone. 

**Not Dick Sands?” The voice expressed 
not only surprise but incredulity. 

“Yes, DICK SANDS,’’ shouted the driver 
in a tone that carried with it his instant in- 
tention of breaking anybody’s head who 
doubted the statement. 

“‘Gosh! That so? When did he git out?’’ 
cried the butternut man. 

‘Oh, a month back. He’s been up in 
Hell’s Diggin’s ever since.’’ Then finding 
that no one impugned his veracity he added 
in a milder tone: ‘‘His old mother’s awful 
sick up to her sister’s back of Millwood. 
He got word a while ago.’’ 

‘‘Well, this gentleman’s got to speak at 
the college, and our team won’t be back in 
time.’’ He pronounced the word ‘‘gentle- 
man’’ with emphasis. The white waistcoat 
had evidently gotten in its fine work. ‘‘Let 
Dick walk,’’ broke in the clerk. ‘‘He’s used 
to it, and used to runnin’, too’’—this last 
with a dry laugh in spite of an angry glance 
from the landlord. 
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Dick Sands: Convict 3 


‘‘Well, Dick won’t walk,’’ snapped the 
driver, his voice rising. ‘‘He’ll ride like a 
white man, he will, and that’s all there is 
to it. His leg’s bad ag’in.”’ 

These remarks were not aimed at me nor 
at the room. They were fired point-blank at 
the clerk. I kept silent; so did the clerk. 

‘‘What time was you goin’ to take Dick?”’ 
inquired the landlord in a conciliatory tone. 

** Bout seven-twenty—time to catch the 


» 8.10.”’ 


‘‘Well, now, why can’t you take this man 
along? You can go to the Diggings for 
Dick, and then’’—pointing 
again at me—‘‘you can drop 
him at the college and keep 
on to the station. ’Tain’t 
much out of the way.’’ 

The driver scanned me 
closely and answered, coldly: 

‘‘Guess his kind don’t want 
to mix in with Dick’’—and 
started for the door. 

“‘T have no objection,’”’ I 
answered, meekly—*‘ provided 
I can reach the lecture-hall 
in time.’’ 

The driver halted—hit the 
spittoon squarely in the mid- 
dle and said, with deep earn- 
estness and a slight trace of 
deference : 

‘‘Guess you don’t know it 
all, stranger. Dick’s served. 
time. Been up twice.’’ 

“*‘Convict ?’’—my voice evi- 
dently betrayed my surprise. 

‘*You’ve struck it fust time 

last trip was for five 
years.”’ 

He stood whip in hand, his 
fur cap pulled over his ears; 
his eyes fixed on mine noting 
the effect of the shot. Every 
other eye in the room was 
similarly occupied. 

I had no desire to walk to Bingville in the 
cold. I felt, too, the necessity of proving 
myself up to the customary village standard 
in courage and complacency. 

“‘That don’t worry me a bit, my friend. 
There are a good many of us out of jail that 
ought to be in, and a good many in that 
ought to be out.’’ I said this calmly, like a 
man of wide experience and knowledge of 
the world, one who had traveled extensively, 
and whose knowledge of convicts and other 
shady characters was consequently large and 
varied. The prehistoric age of this epigram 





“The clerk—a sallow-faced 
young man.” 


was apparently unnoticed by the driver, for 
he started forward, grasped my hand and 
blurted out in a whole-souled, hearty way, 
strangely in contrast with his former man- 
ner :° 

‘*You ain’t so gol-darned stuck up, be ye? 
Yes, I’ll take ye, and glad to.’’ Then he 
stooped over and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der and said in a softened voice: ‘‘When ye 
git ’longside o’ Dick you tell him that; it’ll 
please him,’’ and he stalked out and shut 
the door behind him. 

Another dead silence fell upon the group. 
Then a citizen on the other 
side of the stove, by the aid 
of his elbows, lifted himself 
perpendicularly, unhooked a 
coat from a peg, and remark- 
ed to himself in a tone that 
expressed supreme disgust : 

‘*Please him! In a pig’s 
eye it will,’’ and disappeared 
into the night. 

Only two loungers were now 
left—the butternut man, with 
the sinister expression, and 
the red-faced man with the 
dyed mustache. 

The landlord for the second 
time dropped into a chair be- 
side me. 

‘“‘T knowed Dick was out, 
but I didn’t say nothing, so 
many of these fellers ’round 
here is down on him. The 
night his time was .up Dick 
come in here on his way home 
and asked after his mother. 
He hadn’t heard from her for 
a month, and was nigh worried 
to death about her. I told 
him she was all right, and 
had him in to dinner. He’d 
fleshed up a bit and nobody 
didn’t catch on who he was 

bein’ away nigh five years 
—and so I passed him off for a drum- 
mer.’’ 

At this the red-faced man who had been 
tilted back, his feet on the iron rod encir- 
cling the stove, brought them down with a 
bang, stretched his arms above his head, and 
said with a yawn, addressing the pots of 
geraniums on the window sill: 

‘“‘Them as likes jail-birds can have jail- 
birds,’’ and lounged out of the room, fol- 
lowed by the citizen in butternut. It was 
apparent that the supper hour of the group 
had arrived. It was equally evident that the 
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“The landlord studied the signature.” 


hospitality of the fireside did not extend to— 


the table. 

‘*You heard that fellow, didn’t you?’’ said 
the landlord, turning to me after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘You’d think to hear him talk there 
warn’t nobody honest ’round here but him. 
That’s Chris Rankin—he keeps a rum mill 
up to the Forks and sells tanglefoot and 
groceries to the miners. By Sunday mornin’ 
he’s got *bout every cent they’ve earned. 
There ain’t a woman in the settlement 
wouldn’t be glad if somebody would break 
his head. I’d rather be Dick Sands than 
him. Dick never drank a drop in his life, 
and won’t let nobody else if he can help it. 
That’s what that slouch hates him for, and 
what he hates me for.’’ 

The landlord spoke with some feeling—so 
much so that I squared my chair and faced 
him to listen the better. His last remark, 
too, explained a sign tacked over the desk 
reading, ‘‘No liquors sold here,’’ and which 
had struck me as unusual when I entered. 

‘“‘What was this man’s crime?’’ I asked. 
‘‘There seems to be some difference of opin- 
ion about him.’’ 

‘*His crime, neighbor, wag because there 
was a lot of fellers that didn’t have no com- 
mon sense—that’s what his crime was. I’ve 
known Dick since he was knee-high to a bar- 
rel o’ taters, and there warn’t no better 
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‘‘But he was sent up the second 
time,’’ I interrupted, glancing at my 
watch. ‘‘So the driver said.”’ I had 
not the slightest interest in Mr. Rich- 
ard Sands, his crimes or misfortunes. 

‘*Yes, and they’d sent him up the 
third time if Judge Polk had lived. 
The first time it was a pocket-book 
and three dollars, and the second time 
it was aham. Polk did that. Polk’s 
dead now. God help him if he’d been 
alive when Dick got out the last time. 
First question he asked me after I 
told him his mother was all right was 
whether ’twas true Polk was dead. 
When I told him he was he didn’t say 
nothin’ at first—just looked down on 
the floor and then he said slow-like: 

“* “Tf Polk had had any common 
sense, Uncle Jimmy’—he always calls 
me ‘Uncle Jimmy’—‘he’d saved him- 
self a heap o’ worry and me a good 
deal o’ sufferin’. I’m glad he’s dead.’ ”’ 


II. 


The driver arrived on the minute, 
backed up to the sprawling wooden 
steps, and kicked open the door of the 

waiting-room with his foot. 

‘‘All right, boss, I got two passengers 
’stead 0’ one, but you won’t kick, I know. 
You git in, I’ll go for the mail.’’ The pro- 
motion and the confidential tone were in- 
tended as a compliment. 

I slipped into my fur overcoat; slid my 
manuscript into the outside pocket, and fol- 
lowed the driver out into the cold night. 
The only light visible came from a smoky 
kerosene lamp boxed in at the far end of the 
stage and protected by a pane of glass la- 
beled in red paint, ‘‘Fare, ten cents.’’ 

Close to its rays sat a man, and close to 
the man—so close that I mistook her for an 
overcoat thrown over his arm—cuddled a lit- 
tle girl, the light of the lamp falling direct- 
ly on her face. She was about ten years of 
age, and wore a cheap woollen hood tied close 
to her face, and a red shawl crossed over 
her chest and knotted behind her back. Her 
hair was yellow and weather-burned, as if 
she had played out of doors all her life; her 
eyes were pale blue, and her face freckled. 
Neither she nor the man made any answer 
to my salutation. 

The child looked up into the man’s face 
and shrugged her shoulders with a slight 
shiver. The man drew her closer to him, as 
if to warm her the better, and felt her 
chapped red hands. In the movement his face 
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came into view. He was, perhaps, thirty 
years of age—wiry and well built, with 
an oval face ending in a pointed Vandyke 
beard; piercing brown eyes, finely chiseled 
nose, and a well-modeled mouth over which 
drooped a blond mustache. He was dressed 
in a dark blue flannel shirt, with loose sailor 
collar tied with a red ’kerchief, and a black, 
stiff-brimmed, army-shaped hat a little drawn 
down over his eyes. Buttoned over his chest 
was a heavy waistcoat made of a white and 
gray deerskin, with the hair on the outside. 
His trousers, which fitted snugly his slender, 
shapely legs, were tucked into his boots. 
He wore no coat, despite the cold. 

A typical young Westerner, I said to my- 
self—one of the bone and sinew of the land 

accustomed to live anywhere in these 
mountains—cold-proof, of course, or he’d 
wear a coat on a night like this. Taking his 
little sister home, I suppose. The country 
will never go to the dogs as long as we have 
these young fellows to fall back upon. Then 
my eyes rested with pleasure on the pointed 
beard, the peculiar curve of the hat brim, 
the slender waist corrugating the soft fur 
of the deerskin waistcoat, and the peculiar 
set of his trousers and boots—like those of 
an Austrian’s on parade. And how pictur- 
esque he is, too! What an admirable cos- 
tume for the ideal cowboy or the romantic 
mountain ranger who comes in at the nick 
of time to save the young maiden; and 
what a hit the favorite of the footlights 
would make if he could train his physique 
down to such wire-drawn, alert, panther- 
like outlines and 

A heavy object struck the boot of the 
stage and interrupted my meditations. It 
was the mailbag. The next instant the driv- 
er’s head was thrust in the door. 

“Dick, this is the man I told you was 
goin’ ’long far as Bingville. He’s got a 
show up to the college.’’ 

I started, hardly believing my ears. 
Shades of D’Artagnan, Davy Crockett and 
Daniel Boone! Could this lithe, well-knit, 
brown-eyed young Robin Hood be a convict? 

**Are you Dick Sands?’’ I faltered out. 

“*Yes, that’s what they call me when I’m 
out of jail. When I’m in I’m known as One 
Hundred and Two.’’ He spoke calmly, quite 
as if I had asked him his age—the voice 
clear and low, with a certain cadence that 
surprised me all the more. His answer, 
too, convinced me that the driver had told 
him of my time-honored views on solitary 
confinement, and that it had disposed him to 
be more or less frank toward me. If he ex- 


pected, however, any further outburst of 
sympathy from me he was disappointed. 
The surprise had been so great, and the 
impression he had made upon me so favor- 
able that it would have been impossible for 
me to remind him even in the remotest way 
of his former misfortunes. 

The child looked at me with her pale eyes, 
and crept still closer, holding on to the 
man’s arm, steadying herself as the stage 
bumped over the crossings. 

For some minutes I kept still, my topics 
of conversation especially adapted to con- 
victs being limited. Despite my implied 
boasting to. the driver, I had never, to my 
knowledge, met one before. Then, again, I 
had not yet adjusted my mind to the fact 
that the man before me had ever worn 
stripes. So I said, aimlessly: 

‘“*Ts that your little sister ?’’ 

““No, I haven’t got any little sister,’’ still 
in the same calm voice. ‘‘This is Ben Mul- 
ford’s girl; she lives next to me, and I am 
taking her down for the ride. She’s coming 
back.’’ 

The child’s hand stole along the man’s 
knee, found his fingers and held on. I kept 





“A girl in blue gingham announced supper.” 
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silence for a while, wondering what I would 
say next. I felt that to a certain extent I 
was this man’s guest, and therefore under 
obligation to preserve the amenities. I be- 
gan again: 

‘The driver tells me your mother’s sick ?”’ 

‘“Yes, she is. She went over to her sis- 
ter’s last week and got cold. She isn’t what 
she was—I being away from her so much late- 
ly. I got two terms; last time for five years. 
Every little thing now knocks her out.’’ 

He raised his head and looked at me 
calmly—all over—examining each detail— 
my silk hat, white tie, fur overcoat, along 
my arms to my gloves and slowly down to 
my shoes. 

‘IT s’pose you never done no time?’’ He 
had no suspicion that I had; he only meant 
to be amiable. 

‘*No,’’ I said, with equal simplicity, meet- 
ing him on his own ground—quite as if an 
attack of measles at some earlier age was 
under discussion, to which he had fallen a 
victim while I had escaped. As he spoke, 
his fingers tightened over the child’s hand. 
Then he turned and straightened her hood, 
tucking the loose strands of hair under its 
edge with his fingers. 

“You seem rather fond of that little girl; 
is she any relation?’’ I asked, forgetting 
that | had asked almost that same question 
before. 

‘“‘No, she isn’t any relation—just Ben 
Mulford’s girl.’’ He raised his other hand, 
and pressed the child’s head down upon the 
deerskin waistcoat, close into the fur, with 
infinite tenderness. The child reached up 
her small, chapped hand and laid it on his 
cheek, cuddling closer, a shy, satisfied smile 
overspreading her face. 

My topics were exhausted, and we rode on 
in silence, he sitting in front of me, his eyes 
now so completely hidden in the shadow of 
his broad-brimmed hat that I only knew they 
were fixed on m+ when some sudden tilt of 
the stage threw the light full on his face. I 
tried offering him a cigar, but he would not 
smoke—‘‘had gotten out of the habit of 
it,’’ he said, ‘‘being shut up so long. le 
didn’t taste good to him, so he had given it 

When the stage reached the crossing near 
the college gate and stopped, he said, 
quietly : 

“*You get out here?’’ and lifted the child 
as he spoke so that her soiled shoes would 
not scrape my coat. In the action I saw that 
his leg pained him, for he bent it suddenly 
and put his hand on the knee cap. 
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“I hope your mother will be better,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Good-night ; good-night, little girl.’ 

“Thank you; good-night,’’ he answered, 
quickly, with a strain of sadness that I had 
not caught before. The child raised her eyes 
to mine but did not speak. 

I mounted the hill to the big college build- 
ing and stopped under a light to look back, 
following with my eyes the stage on its way 
to the station. The child was on her knees 
looking at me out of the window and waving 
her hand, but the man sat by the lamp, his 
head on his chest. 


° 


All through my discourse the picture of 
that keen-eyed, handsome young fellow, 
with his pointed beard and picturesque deer- 
skin waistcoat, the little child cuddled down 
upon his breast, kept coming before me. 

When I had finished, and was putting on 
my coat in the president’s room—the land- 
lord had sent his team to bring me back—I 
asked one of the professors, a dry, crack- 
ling, sandy-haired professor, with bulging 
eyes and watch crystal spectacles, if he 
knew of aman by the name of Sands who 
had lived in Hell’s Diggings with his mother, 
and who had served two terms in State’s 
prison, and I related my experience in the 
stage, telling him of the impression his face 
and bearing had made upon me, and of his 
tenderness to the child beside him. 

‘*No, my dear sir, | never heard of him. 
Hell’s Diggings is a most unsafe and unsav- 
ory locality. 1 would advise you to be very 
careful in returning. The rogue will prob- 
ably be lying in wait to rob you of your 
fee’’—and he laughed a little harsh laugh 
that sounded as if some one had suddenly 
torn a coarse rag. 

‘‘But the child with him,’’ I said; ‘‘he 
seemed to love her.’’ 

‘‘That’s no argument, my dear sir. If he 
has been twice in State’s prison he probably 
belongs to that class of degenerates to whom 
all moral sense is lacking. I have begun 
making some exhaustive investigations of 
the data obtainable on this subject which I 
have embodied in a report, and which I pro- 
pose sending to the State Committee on the 
treatment of criminals, and which——’’ 

‘*Do you know any criminals personally ?’’ 
I asked, blandly, cutting short, as I could 
see, an extract from the report. His man- 
ner, too, strange to say, rather nettled 
me. 
‘‘Thank God, no, sir; not one! Do you?’’ 
‘‘T am not quite sure,’’ I answered. ‘‘I 
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thought I had, but I may have been mis- 
taken.’’ 


IIT. 


When I again mounted the sprawling steps 
of the disheveled tavern the landlord was sit- 
ting by the stove half asleep and alone. He 
had prepared a little supper, he said, as he 
led the way, with a benign smile, into the 
dining-room, where a lonely bracket lamp, 
backed by a tin reflector, revealed a table 
holding a pitcher of milk, a saucer of pre- 
serves and some pieces of leather beef about 
the size used in repairing shoes. 

*‘Come, and sit down by me,’’ I said. 
**T want to talk to you about this young fel- 
low Sands. Tell me everything you know.’’ 

‘*Well, you saw him; clean and pert-look- 
in’, ain’t he? Don’t look much like a habit- 
ual criminal, as Polk called him; does he?’’ 

**No, he certainly does not; but give me 
the whole story.’’ I was in a mood either to 
reserve decision or listen to a recommenda- 
tion of mercy. 


“*T s'’pose you never done no time?’ ” 
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‘“‘Want me to tell you about the pocket- 
book or that ham scrape ?’’ 

‘‘Everything from the beginning,’’ and I 
reached for the scraps of beef and poured 
out a glass of milk. 

‘‘Well, you saw Chris Rankin, didn’t you? 
That fellow that talked about jail birds? 
Well, one night about six or seven years 
ago’’—the landlord had now drawn out a 
chair from the other side of the table and 
was sitting opposite me, leaning forward, 
his arms on the cloth—‘‘maybe six years 
ago a jay of a farmer stopped at Rankin’s 
and got himself plum full o’ tanglefoot. 
When he come to pay he hauled out a wallet 
and chucked it over to Chris and told him to 
take it out. The wallet struck the edge of 
the counter and fell on the floor and out 
come a wad o’ bills. The only other man be- 
sides him and Chris in the bar-room was 
Dick. It was Saturday night, and Dick had 
come in to git his paper which was always 
left to Rankin’s. Dick seen he was drunk, 
and he picked the wallet up and handed it 
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back to the farmer. About an hour after 
that the farmer come a-runnin’ in to Rank- 
in’s sober as a deacon, a-hollerin’ that he’d 
been robbed, and wanted to know where 
Dick was. He said that he had had two rolls 
0’ bills, one was in an envelope with three 
dollars in it that he’d got from the bank, 
and the other was the roll he paid Chris 
with. Dick, he claimed, was the last man 
who had handled the wallet, and he vowed 
he’d stole the envelope with the three dol- 
lars when he handed it back to him. 

‘When the trial come off everything went 
dead ag’in Dick. The cashier of the bank 
swore he had given the farmer the money 
and envelope, and in three new one dollar 
bills of the bank, mind you, for the farmer 
had sold some ducks for his wife and wanted 
clean money for her. Chris swore he seen 
Dick pick it up and fix the money all straight 
again for the farmer; the farmer’s wife 
swore she had took the money out of her 
husband’s pocket, and that when she opened 
the wallet the envelope was gone, and the 
farmer, who was so dumb he couldn’t write 
his name, swore that he hadn’t stopped no 
place between Chris Rankin’s and home, 
cept just a minute to fix his traces t’other 
side of Big Pond Woods. 

‘‘Dick’s mother, of course, was nigh 
crazy, and she come to me and I went and 
got Lawyer White. It come up ’fore Judge 
Polk. After we had all swore to Dick’s good 
character and, mind you, there warn’t one 
of ’em could say a word ag’in him ’cept that 
he lived in Hell’s Diggin’s, Lawyer White 
began his speech, claimin’ that Dick had al- 
ways been square as a brick and that the 
money must be found on Dick or somewheres 
nigh him ’fore they could prove he took it. 

‘‘Well, the jury was the kind we always 
git ’round here, and they done what Polk 
told ’em to in his charge—just as they al- 
ways do—and Dick was found guilty before 
them fellers left their seats. The mother 
give a shriek and fell in a heap on the floor, 
but Dick never changed a muscle nor said a 
word. When Polk asked him if he had any- 
thing to say, he stood up and turned his 
back on Polk and faced the court-room, 
which was jamful, for everybody knowed 
him and everybody liked him—you couldn’t 
help it. 

““ “You people have knowed me here,’ Dick 
says, ‘since I was a boy, and you’ve knowed 
my mother. I ain’t never in times back done 
nothin’ I was ashamed of, and I ain’t now, 
and you know it. I tell you, men, I didn’t 
take that money.” Then he faced the jury. 
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‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘as I blame you. 
Most of you don’t know no better and those 
0’ you who do are afraid to say it, but you, 
Judge Polk,’ and he squared himself and 
pointed his finger straight at him, ‘you claim 
to be a man of eddication, and so there ain’t 
no excuse for you. You’ve seen me grow up 
here, and if you had any common sense you’d 
know that a man like me couldn’t steal that 
man’s money, and you’d know, too, that he 
was too drunk to know what had become of 
it.’ Then he stopped and said in a low voice, 
and with his teeth set, looking right into 
Polk’s eyes, ‘Now I’m ready to take what- 
ever you choose to give me, but remember 
one thing, I’ll settle with you if I ever 
come back for puttin’ this misery on to my 
mother, and don’t you forget it.’ 

“Polk got a little white about the gills, 
but he give Dick a year, and they took him 
away to Stoneburg. 

‘After that the mother ran down and got 
poorer and poorer, and folks avoided her, 
and she got behind and had to sell her stuff, 
and a month before his time was out she 
got sick and pretty near died. Dick went 
straight home and never left her day nor 
night, and just stuck to her and nursed her 
like any girl would a-done, and got her well 
again. Of course folks was divided, and it 
got red-hot ’round here. Some believed him 
innercent, and some believed him guilty. 
Lawyer White and fellers like him stuck to 
him, but Rankin’s gang was down on him, 
and when he come in to Chris’ place for his 
paper same as before, all the bums that 
hang ’round there got up and left, and Chris 
told Dick he didn’t want him there no more. 
That kinder broke the boy’s heart, though 
he didn’t say nothing, and after that he 
would go off up in the woods by himself, or 
he’d go huntin’ ches’nuts or picking flowers, 
all the children after him. Every child in 
the settlement loved him, and couldn’t stay 
away from him. Queer, ain’t it, how folks 
would trust their chil’ren. All the folks in 
Hell’s Diggin’s did, anyhow.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘there was one 
with him to-night in the stage.’’ 

‘‘That’s right. He always has one or two 
boys and girls ’long with him; says nothin’ 
ain’t honest, no more, ’cept chil’ren and 
dogs. 

‘*Well, when his mother got ’round ag’in 
all right, Dick started in to get something 
to do. He couldnt’ get nothin’ here, so he 
went acrost the mountains to Castleton and 
got work in a wagon fact’ry. When it come 
pay day and they asked him his name he 
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**Do you know any criminals personally ?’ I asked.”’ 


said, out loud, ‘Dick Sands, of Hell’s Dig- 
gin’s.’ This give him away, and the men 
wouldn’t work with him, and he had to go. 
I see him the mornin’ he got back. He 
come in and asked for me and I went out, 
and he said, ‘Uncle Jimmy, they mean | 
shan’t work ’round here. They won’t give 
me no work, and when I git it they won’t 
let me stay. Now, by God!’ and he slam- 
med his fist down on the desk—‘they’ll sup- 
port me and my mother without workin’,’ 
and he went out. 

‘‘Next thing I heard Dick had come in to 
Rankin’s and picked up a ham and walked 
off with it. Chris, he allus ’lowed, hurt him 
worse than any one else around here, and so 
maybe he determined to begin on him. Chris 
was standin’ at the bar when he picked up 
the ham, and he grabbed a gun and started 
for him. Dick waited a-standin’ in the road, 
and just as Chris was a-pullin’ the trigger he 
jumped at him, plantin’ his fist in ’tween 
Chris’ eyes. Then he took his gun and went 
off with the ham. Chris didn’t come to for 
an hour. Then Dick barricaded himself in 
his house, put his mother in the cellar, 
strung a row of cartridges ’round his waist, 
and told ’em to come on. Well, his mother 
plead with him not to do murder, and after 
a day he give himself up and come out. 


*‘At the trial the worst scared man was 
Polk. Dick had dropped in on him once or 
twice after he got out, tellin’ him how he 
couldn’t git no work and askin’ him to speak 
up and set him straight with the folks. They 
do say that Polk never went out o’ night 
when Dick was home, ’fraid he’d waylay 
him—though I knew Polk was givin’ himself 
a good deal of worry for nothin’, for Dick 
warn’t the kind to hit a man on the sly. 
When Polk see who it was a-comin’ into 
court he called the constable and asked if 
Dick had been searched, and when he found 
he had he told Ike Martin, the constable, to 
stand near the bench in case the prisoner 
got ugly. 

‘*But Dick never said a word, ’cept to say 
he took the ham and he never intended to 
pay for it, and he’d take it again whenever 
his mother was hungry. 

*‘So Polk give him five years, sayin’ it 
was his second offense, and that he was a 
‘habitual criminal.’ It was all over in half 
an hour, and Ike Martin and the sheriff had 
Dick in a buggy and on the way to Stone- 
burg. They reached the jail about nine 
o’clock at night and drove up to the gate. 
Well, sir, Ike got out on one side and the 
sheriff he got out on t’other, so they could 
get close to him when he got down, and, by 
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gosh! ’fore they knowed where they was at, 
Dick give a spring clear over the dashboard 
and that’s the last they see of him for two 
months. One day, after they’d hunted him 
high and low and lay ’round his mother’s 
cabin, and jumped in on her half a dozen 
times in the middle of the night, hopin’ to 
get him, for Polk had offered a reward of 
five hundred dollars, dead or alive—Ike come 
in to my place all het up and his eyes a-hang- 
in’ out, and he say, ‘Gimme your long gun, 
quick, we got Dick Sands.’ I says, ‘How do 
you know?’ and he says, ‘Some boys seen 
smoke comin’ out of a mineral hole half a 
mile up the mountain above Hells’ Diggin’s, 
and Dick’s in there with a bed and blanket, 
and we’re goin’ to lay for him to-night and 
plug him when he comes out if he don’t sur- 
render.’ And I says, ‘You can’t have no 
gun 0’ mine to shoot Dick, and if I knowed 
where he was I’d go tell him.’ The room 
was full when he asked for my gun, and 
some 0’ the boys from Hell’s Diggin’s heard 
him and slid off through the woods, and 
when the sheriff and his men got there they 
see the smoke still comin’ up, and lay in the 
bushes all night watchin’. ’Bout an hour 
after daylight they crep’ up. The fire was 
out and so was Dick, and all they found was 
a chicken half cooked and a quilt off his 
mother’s bed. ’Bout a week after that, one 
Saturday night, a feller come runnin’ up the 
street from the market, sayin’ Dick had 
walked into his place just as he was closin’ 
up—he had a stall in the public market un- 
der the city hall where the court is—and 
asked him polite as you please for a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread, and before he 
could holler Dick was off again with the 
bread under his arm. Well, of course, no- 
body didn’t believe him, for they knowed 
Dick warn’t darn fool enough to be loafin’ 
round a place within twenty foot of the 
room where Polk sentenced him. Some said 
the feller was crazy, and some said it was a 
put-up job to throw Ike and the others off 
the scent. But the next night Dick, with 
his gun handy in the hollow of his arm, 
and his hat cocked over his eye, stepped 
up to the cook-shop in the corner of the 
market and helped himself to a pie and a 
chunk o’ cheese right under their very eyes, 
and ’fore they could say ‘scat,’ he was off 
ag’in and didn’t leave no more tracks than 
a cat. 

‘*By this time the place was wild. Fellers 
was gettin’ their guns, and Ike Martin was 
runnin’ here and there organizing posses, 
and most every other man you’d meet had a 
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gun and was swore in as a deputy to git Dick 
and some of the five hundred dollars reward. 
They hung ’round the market, and they pa- 
trolled the streets, and they had signs and 
countersigns, and more tomfoolery than 
would run a circus. Dick lay low and never 
let on, and nobody didn’t see him for an- 
other week, when a farmer comin’ in with 
milk ’bout daylight had the life pretty nigh 
scared out @’ him by Dick stoppiag him, 
sayin’ he was thirsty and then liftin’ the lid 
off the tin without so much as ‘by your 
leave’ and takin’ his fill of the can. ’Bout a 
week after that the rope got tangled up in 
the belfry over the court-house so they 
couldn’t ring for fires, and the janitor went 
up to fix it, and when he came down his legs 
was shakin’ so he couldn’t stand. What do 
you think he’d found?’’ And the landlord 
leaned over and broke out in a laugh, strik- 
ing the table with the flat of his hand until 
every plate and tumbler rattled. 

I made no answer. 

“*By gosh, he found Dick sound asleep! 

‘‘He had a bed and blankets and lots o’ 
provisions, and was just as comfortable as a 
bug in a rug. He’d been there ever since he 
got out of the mineral hole! Tell you I got 
to laugh whenever I think of it. Dick 
laughed ’bout it himself t’other day when 
he told me what fun he had listenin’ to Ike 
and the deputies plannin’ to catch him. 
There ain’t another man around here who’d 
been smart enough to pick out the belfry. 
He was right over the room in the court- 
house where they was, ye see, and he could 
look down ’tween the cracks and hear every 
word they said. Rainy nights he’d sneak 
out, and his mother would come down to 
the market and he’d see her outside. They 
never tracked her, of course, when she 
come there. He told me she wanted him 
to go clean away somewheres, but he 
wouldn’t leave her. 

‘‘When the janitor got his breath he bust- 
ed in on Ike and the others sittin’ ’round 
swappin’ lies how they’d catch Dick, and Ike 
reached for his gun and crep’ up the ladder 
with two deputies behind him, and Ike was 
so scared and so ’fraid he’d lose the money 
that he fired ’fore Dick got on his feet. The 
ball broke his leg, and they all jumped in 
and clubbed him over the head and carried 
him downstairs for dead in his blankets, and 
laid him on a butcher’s table in the market, 
and all the folks in the market crowded 
’round to look at him, lyin’ there with his 
head hangin’ down over the table like a 
stuck calf’s, and his clothes all bloody. Then 
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Ike handcuffed him and started for Stone- 
burg in a wagon ’fore Dick come to.’’ 

‘*That’s why he couldn’t walk to-night,’’ 
I asked, ‘‘and why the driver took him over 
in the stage ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, that was it. He’ll never get over 
it. Sometimes he’s all right, and then ag’in 
it hurts him terrible, ’specially when the 
weather’s bad. 

‘*All the time he was up to Stoneburg 
them last four years—he got a year off for 
good behavior—he kept makin’ little things 
and sellin’ °em to the visitors. Everybody 
went to his cell—it was the first place the 
warders took ’em, and they all bought things 
from Dick. He had a nice word for every- 
body, kind and comforting-like. He was 
the handiest feller you ever see. When he 
got out he had twenty-nine dollars. He give 
every cent to his mother. Warden told him 
when he left he hadn’t had no better man in 
the prison since he had been ’p’inted. And 
there ain’t no better feller now. It’s a 
darned mean shame how Chris Rankin and 
them fellers is down on him, knowin’ too, 
how it all turned out.”’ 


conscious, too, of a peculiar affection of the 
eyes. Two or three lamps seemed to be 
swimming around the room and one or more 
blurred landlords were talking to me with 
elbows on tables. 

‘*What do you think yourself about that 
money of the farmer’s?’’ I asked, automati- 
cally, though I do not think even now that I 
had the slightest suspicion of his guilt. ‘‘Do 
you believe he stole the three dollars when 
he handed the wallet back ?’’ 

‘*Stole em! Not by a d—— sight! Didn’t 
I tell you? Thought I had. That galoot of a 
farmer dropped it in the woods ’longside the 
road when he got out to fix his traces, and 
he was too full of Chris Rankin’s rum to re- 
member it, and after Dick had been sent up 
for the second time, the second time now, 
mind ye, and had been in two years for 
walking off with Rankin’s ham, a lot of 
school children huntin’ for ches’nuts come 
upon that same envelope in the ditch with 
them three new dollars in it, covered up un- 
der the leaves and the weeds a-growin’ over 
it. Ben Mulford’s girl found it.’’ 

‘‘What, the child he had with him to- 





I leaned back in my chair and looked at night?’’ 
I was conscious of a slight 


OUTBOUND 
By THEODORE ROBERTS 


The gray sea calls, the harbor lights are lit, 
The steamer swings, uncertain, in the tide, 
And, all unwilling, I go down the planks 
To claim my stateroom on the starboard side: 


Sut in my heart I do not hear the sea! 
It does not matter, comrades, what I hear! 
The light of my mad dream fades out behind 
The beacon-lights of danger glimmer near. 


Adventure cries: ‘‘I knew that you would come, 
“‘T sent my winds to turn you in your sleep 
‘«And bring you out, along the sodden quays 
“The trystings of our honey-moon to keep.’’ 
I hear Adventure’s voice as in a dream, 
I hear the turmoil of the engine-room 
As one just waking, hears the Truth cry out: 
That he must lift his lids to smile at doom. 


Good-night! The gulls are screaming in the dark 
Good-bye! The fog has lifted on our lee, 

My hands are colder than the gleaming rail: 
My heart is sadder than the grieving sea. 


‘*Yes, little freckled-faced girl with white 
choking in my throat which could hardly be eyes. Oh, | tell you Dick’s awful fond of 
traced to the dryness of the beef. I was that kid.’’ 
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THE EVOLUTION 


OF THE SIGNAL 


CORPS 
By GEN. A. W. GREELEY 


CuHikEF SIGNAL OFFICER, U. S. A. 


T may seem incredible, but it is none the 
less true that in an electric age which 
daily garners the news of the earth for 

commercial and popular use, the question of 
instantaneous communications, as an impor- 
tant war factor, has failed fully to impress 
itself on either European or American tac- 
ticians. In the United States the standard 
text-books of the American army, ‘‘Security 
and Information’’ and ‘‘Art of War,’’ con- 
tain not even a page of matter on electrical 
communications. 

This condition of affairs in America may 
be said to emphasize only the fact that we 
are a peaceful nation, and have been content 
to ignore advances in the science of war. In 
Europe, however, where progress in military 
science is considered scarcely second to that 
of commerce or industry, there has been, 
on the part of recognized authorities, a sim- 


ilar lack of appreciation as to the great 
value of electrical communications in war. 

In Germany the latest and most important 
exposition on war factors and their practical 
application is found in Lieutenant-General 
von der Goltz’s ‘‘Conduct of War,’’ which 
does not contain even a paragraph on the 
tactical or strategical value of telegraphic 
or telephonic communications. Derrecagaix, 
the French writer, in ‘‘Modern War,’’ bare- 
ly alludes to the subject in less than a dozen 
lines. 

An English writer, General Hamley, a 
student of our Civil War, pointed out in 
1873, in ‘‘Operations of War,’’ Sherman’s 
constant use of the telegraph in his flanking 
operations in Georgia. Hamley indicates the 
value of field telegraphy, as not only afford- 
ing simultaneous intelligence from distant 
parts of an army; but also as enabling the 
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Colonel Thompson Flagging the Navy to Cease Bombardment Pending Assault on Manila. 


general to give the movements of his army 
on an extended front a decisive and co- 
operative character, so as to impart unity 
as to time and object of movement. 

Hamley was so much gratified when his 
views were later confirmed by the campaign 
of 1877, in Armenia, that he dwells on it 
particularly in his fourth edition, 1878. He 
points out that the Russian commander-in- 
chief, through telegraphic facilities, which 
the Turks ignored, not only rescued his army 
from conditions certain to be fatal, but by 
telegraph arranged a combined attack and 
destroyed the Turkish army. The lessons 
taught by Hamley have not been without 
their effect on the British army, as recent 
campaigns of Roberts, Wolseley and Kitch- 
ener disclose to the student. 

Upon this subject, however, the writer 
said in 1892: ‘‘Too many officers regard sig- 
naling, either visual or electric, as valuable 
only to expedite communication, but the 
competent general wisely views this military 
arm in the highest light, as being specially 
important for tactical purposes, and as in- 
dispensable to the success of important 
strategic operations, wherein the complete 
control of separate but co-operating com- 
mands is necessary. The great tactical value 
of visual signals was evident at Yorktown, 























in connection with the military balloon; at 
Malvern Hill, in directing the fire of co- 
operating gunboats; at Fort Fisher, where, 
during the actual assault, the fire of the 
navy was changed from traverse to traverse, 
as the Union forces gained ground; and 
Farragut’s attack in Mobile Bay. The strat- 
egic value of military telegraph lines is too 
evident to make it needful to dwell there- 
on.’’ 
The indifference in America seems the 
more striking when it is considered that in 
this country not only have visual signaling, 
telegraphy and telephony been invented and 
developed, but that in the United States 
they were first applied to actual warfare. 
Nevertheless, the conditions have been so 
adverse that it was only by strenuous exer- 
tions, and partly on personal grounds, that 
as late as 1891 the Signal Corps of the 
Army was saved from obliteration and an 
inadequate organization of ten officers and 
fifty men effected. Its subsequent mainten- 
ance and continuance have involved no end 
of effort and struggle, as the corps was 
yearly decried, repeated steps were taken to 
abolish it, and its annual appropriation was 
for years restricted to $3,000. 

As to the Spanish-American war, one offi- 
cial report says that the Signal Corps en- 
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Flagging Santiago Transports at Camp Wikoff. 


tered it under the necessity of justifying its 
existence. How far it succeeded is evident 
from the extended and appreciative com- 
ments by military commanders in their re- 
ports on the operations of the Signal Corps. 
These cover military administration in the 
great camps of the United States; installa- 
tion and management of submarine cables, 
telegraphs and telephones in the Santiago 
campaign ; military operations in Porto Rico; 
and the campaign culminating in the cap- 
ture of Manila. There is but little question 
of results detrimental, if not fatal, to the 
American army and to the interests of the 
United States had such communications been 
absent during the siege and after the sur- 
render of Santiago. In the Philippines, the 
late brilliant field 
operations under the 
direction of General 
Otis, by Generals 
McArthur and Law- 
ton, have strikingly 
illustrated the util- 
ity of visual signal- 
ing, of telegraphy 
and telephony. 

General McAr- 
thur, an accomplish- 
ed officer with a 
previous extended 
experience in the 
civil war, says on 
this subject : 

‘“*As a means of 
tactical control, 
wire service in the 
hands of _ trained, 
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Spanish Heliograph Tower at Ciego d’Avila. cal. 


skilful and fearless men may be regarded 
as an indispensable adjunct of war, in which 
light it is a great privilege to speak in be- 
half of the future development of the Signal 
Corps of the regular establishment to the 
full limit of essential military useful- 
ness.”’ 

The work of the old Signal Corps was con- 
fined to visual signaling, with a brief at- 
tempt at field telegraphy. The operations of 
the modern corps are three-fold: 1st, visual 
signaling by flag or heliograph, by torch or 
lantern; 2d, electrical signaling by teleg- 
raphy or telephony; 3d, war ballooning, to 
which may be added the gathering and trans- 
mitting of military information. The pres- 
ent Signal Corps work is an evolution, its 
original basis being 
visual signaling, 
which as it now ex- 
ists is due to the 
inventive genius of 
an American, the 
late General Albert 
J. Myer, who de- 
vised a simple sig- 
nal code that has 
met with general 





acceptance. The 
Myer system pro- 
vided for the 


simplest possible al- 
phabet and its 
means of signaling ; 
a flag by day and 
a torch by night, 
were equally practi- 
The alphabet, 
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represented by combinations of the figures 
one and two, is as follows: 


Rs sissawevrsivien BS Biscstisscscexse DA Biciscciesecocsomeae 
Bscascetacaciee oh)  eerecrrers RUE,  Rsscisencysusecices 2 
Gessdessseesusas es eee RS ereserrrery 112 
Diccsesacaiaieceen) Sernacctetieees pa. Preerereceree 1222 
By, sceccacscisesins 2 eS Seer. Be Windies 1121 
V  cscccsnncesscReee Sibscscataasccenes ee Seeerereerys 
ives ih Ee eeeeeerrees LL a Serer 111 
Biciciconcssaces 7. See 1211 Z@ 2222 
Nisastasvicianasvexe B Mbskéssseaxacis 211 


When the flag, which is normally held 
erect, is waved to the right it represents 
one, and to the left two. There is a brief 








Morse or other similar system. Owing to its 
quite limited range, flag signaling is neces- 
sarily restricted, and its use is largely con- 
fined to intercommunication between the 
Army and Navy. Flagging can be read only 
from five to fifteen miles, the distance de- 
pending on the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the color of the flag, and the kind of back- 
ground against which it is displayed. Asa 
rule, the white flag with a red centre shows 
farthest, but against a light background the 
red flag with a black centre is preferable. 
The flag has been invaluable to military 








Field Telephone Station in the Philippines. 


time interval between letters. The end of 
words, sentences and messages are shown 
respectively by dipping the flag one, two or 
three times directly to the front. This sys- 
tem, commonly known as the ‘‘wigwag’’ 
code, was first used in our late civil war, 
and it stands practically unchanged to this 
day. The only improvements in methods of 
flag signaling are a reduction in the weight 
and length of the flag staffs and a slight 
modification in the attachment of flags. Re- 
peated efforts to modify the alphabet have 
practically failed, owing principally to the 
inability of the Navy to use the American 


commands in many instances, the most strik- 
ing being the messages of General Sherman 
in October, 1864, when that resourceful offi- 
cer forestalled Hood’s memorable plan to 
capture Allatoona with its three millions of 
rations. All other means of communication 
being cut off and the enemy intervening, 
Sherman signaled from Kenesaw mountain 
over the heads of the enemy to Allatoona, 
eighteen miles distant, and ordered Corse 
from Rome to hold the depot at all hazards. 
In the fearful battle that followed his casual- 
ties exceeded seven hundred, but to Sher- 
man’s great relief, Corse flagged from Alla- 
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toona Oct. 6th: ‘3:15 p. m. Iam short a 
cheek bone and one ear, but able to whip all 
h yet.’’ Sherman said that these mess- 
ages were worth a million dollars to him. 

In the Spanish-American war the fire of 
the Navy in the assault on Manila was di- 
rected by the army signal flag, and later in 
the insurgent war this method of fire con- 
trol for the Navy in its co-operation with 
the Army has been operated from Caloocan 
to Bacoor with an accuracy that has aston- 
ished all observers. 
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In the Philippines neither administrative 
nor military co-operation would have been 
possible with the Navy except by means of 
the flag. In addition, the military sanitarium 
at Corregidor Island, about twenty miles 
from Manila, has been kept in constant com- 
munication with General Otis’ headquarters. 

During the civil war, night signaling was 
had by means of two torches, usually fed by 
turpentine. The foot torch, which remained 
fixed on the ground directly in front of the 
signalman, served as a reference point by 
which the receiving station might distin- 
guish between the right and the left motion. 
The flying torch, waved similarly as the flag, 
spelled out the combinations representing 
each letter. Its limited range, slowness of 
operation and difficulty of handling were ob- 
vious disadvantages in the war torch, and 
effort to improve it by the use of asbestos 
and of brickwood met with slight success; 
in addition, its flame is visible only from six 
to eighteen miles, according to the atmos- 
phere. Recourse has been had, in late years, 
to signal lanterns, and probably a hundred 
different patterns have been alternately ex- 
perimented with, tested and abandoned as 
unsatisfactory. The discovery and practical 
utilization of acetylene gas, however, led to 
the construction and adoption of a signal 
lantern. It is simple in its operation, works 
satisfactorily, and is visible to the naked eye 
as far as twenty-eight miles in clear weath- 
er. The signalman uses either the Morse 
telegraph code, making the dots and dashes 
by cutting off by a finger-key the light for 
short or longer periods, or by the wig-wag 
(Myer) code, where dots and spaces are 
used. Another method of using the lantern 
is to turn the light in its full brightness on 
the receiving station, when the signals are 
made by alternately displaying and conceal- 
ing the flame by means of a heliograph shut- 
ter. 

It frequently happened that the operations 
of the Signal Corps covered stations too 
widely separated for the use of the flag, and 
for extended work it was essential to devise 
other methods. Flash signaling by helio- 
graph or heliostat had for years been in use 
for arbitrary signaling. It was thus that the 
sun-mirror of the savage Indian flashed mess- 
ages of terror from hill to hill. In civilized 
armies it was first adopted for general mili- 
tary purposes by the Anglo-Indian Army. 
Its advent in the American service was on 
the recommendation of General W. T. Sher- 
man, who had observed its operations in 
India, and on the favorable report of the 
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writer to whom the whole subject was re- 
ferred in 1873 by General Myer. From that 
time the flashing sunbeam has done its part 
as a fleet messenger of war. 

The evolution of the standard heliograph 
of the Signal Corps is a triumph of Ameri- 
can ingenuity, and in its methods and me- 
chanical construction differs radically from 
that used by the Anglo-Indian Army. 

The English heliograph consists of a mov- 
able mirror with an attached finger-key to 
control its movements. To keep the mirror 
in adjustment during its operation an expert 
is necessary; in addition, the manipulation 
of the key necessarily causes a greater or 
less movement of the mirror, so that the 
image of the sun at the receiving station is 
often displaced. In the American heliograph 
one difficulty is entirely overcome and the 
other materially reduced. The transmission 
and interruption of the flash is effected by a 
key attached to the screen, which is mount- 
ed on a separate tripod. When closed the 
screen prevents the passage of the sun’s 
rays, but when open the reflected image is 
distinctly visible to the receiving station. 

The heliograph, under present conditions, 
can be used only during hours of sunshine, 
but on bright days its transmitted signals 
are so quickly displayed and promptly read 
at any reasonable distance that it replaces 
the flag on all possible service. Dust and 
smoke which would completely obscure the 
largest flag are readily penetrated by the 
flash of the heliograph. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, this flash is visible to the naked eye 
at distances of thirty miles, but with a tele- 
scope of thirty powers can be seen nearly 
two hundred miles. 

The military value of the heliograph was 
strikingly illustrated in the successful cam- 
paign of General N. A. Miles against Gero- 
nimo, a campaign that put an end to the 
Indian outbreaks that for twenty years de- 
vasted Arizona with its horrible accompani- 
ments of murder and rapine. To and from 
barren mountain peaks, across and down into 
the arid valleys the sun-flash messages of 
the Signal Corps, directing our cavalry, 
marked the flitting of marauding Indian 
bands, whose war trails were marked with 
blood, from their home fastnesses of Ari- 
zona to the Mexican frontier. General Miles 
speaking of it as ‘‘the most interesting and 
valuable heliograph system that has ever 
been established . valuable in any In- 
dian or foreign war,’’ adds; ‘‘They (the 
hostiles) found troops in every valley, and 
when they saw heliograph communication 
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flashing across every mountain range, Gero- 
nimo and others, who had already surren- 
dered, sent word to Natchez that he had 
better come in at once,’’ and he did. 

The distance to which heliographs could 
be worked was tested under the able and 
zealous supervision of Major W. J. Volkmar 
in Arizona in 1890, when he established a 
system aggregating 2,000 miles in length. 
Ranges of 85, 88, 95 and 121 miles were 
successfully worked over. Previously the 
world’s record was that between Mauritius 
and Reunion, where mirrors of 1,200 inches 
of reflecting surface, costing over $15,000, 
transmitted messages 117 miles. This was 
now surpassed by a signal corps mirror, of 
barely twenty inches surface, costing $40. 
These operations indicate the mechanical 
skill and deftness of manipulation of Ameri- 
can instruments and by American operators. 

The most astonishing feat of long-distance 
heliographing by the Signal Corps was that 
accomplished through the skill and energy 
of Captain W. A. Glassford, September 17, 
1895. With a standard instrument of the 
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Signal Corps, a station heliograph eight 
inches square, messages were sent and re- 
ceived between Mount Ellen, Utah, and Mount 
Uncompahgre, Colorado, an air-line distance 
of no less than one hundred and eighty-three 
miles. This exceeded by fifty-eight miles the 
world’s record, and will undoubtedly stand 
unbroken for many years. The great diffi- 
culty in establishing very long ranges con- 
sists in selecting points of such elevation as 
is necessary to overcome the convexity of 
the earth. Concerning the visibil- 

ity of the flash, Captain Glassford és 
says, ‘‘When we caught the first 
glimmer of the Mount Ellen flash, 
it appeared through the telescope 
a deep reddish hue. It was about 
as bright as the planet Venus, and 
with the same apparent disk as 
presented by that planet in our 
glasses.’’ 

Foreign armies have repeatedly 
followed Signal Corps methods. 
The Spanish forces, unable to 
maintain telegraphic intercom- 
munication, utilized the American 
heliograph in Cuba. In the centre 
of the celebrated Moron trocha, at 
Ciego d’Avila, the Spanish army 


erected a tower 125 feet high, 
from which were flashed helio- 


graphic messages to Jucaro, on 
the south coast, and Moron, on the north 
of Cuba. 

The old Signal Corps acquired its splendid 
fame by visual methods. The age has moved 
on, and now in war as in peace, electrical 
inventions have forged to the front, and 
their utilization is the distinctive feature of 
the modern Signal Corps. 

The value of a field telegraph was obvious 
to General Myer, but his energy failed to 
secure results of practical importance. Fail- 


ure was due in part to professional 
jealousies, but more perhaps to the 
lack of a proper system and suit- 
able instruments. Unfortunately, 
instead of adopting ordinary: tele- 
graphic methods, he depended on 
Beardslee’s system, where batteries 
were not used. The instrument 
used dynamo electricity to effect 
the synchronous control and move- 
ment of a pointer on both the 
sending and receiving instrument 
By means of a crank a needle was 
revolved over the face of a dial, 
whereon were arranged the letters 
of the alphabet, figures, etc. The 
operator stopped the needle temporarily at 
a point opposite the first letter of his dis- 
patch, and by successive operations labor- 
iously spelled out his message. The lack of 
exact synchronism caused errors and many 
dispatches were unintelligible. One of the 
best signal officers of the Civil War states 
that to ensure prompt and correct de- 
livery he always started his message by 
courier simultaneously with its dispatch 
by telegraph, and frequently the horse- 
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man outspeeded the telegraph. However, the 
3eardslee instrument introduced the first 
telegraph to a battlefield, at Fredericks- 
burg, and, having indicated the possibilities, 
dropped out of sight. 

The field telegraph at present in use by 
the Signal Corps has been constructed on 
other lines. Every effort has been made to 
assimilate for military purposes the various 
devices and inventions that in late years 
have added so much to the efficiency of the 
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great tele- 
graphic cor- 
porations of the 
United States. 
Whenever any 
inventor brings 
to the public 
attention a new 
or improved 
wire, instru- 
ment, battery, 
insulator or 
other appli- 
ance, the Sig- 
nal Corps gives 
it careful ex- 
amination, and, 
if promising, 
puts it to se- 
vere field tests. a 
It thus occur- 
red that the 
opening of the Spanish-American war found 
the Signal Corps with its means and methods 
of electrical work fully determined on, and 
accurately formulated. It had very few offi- 
cers and men, all carefully selected through 
promotion by merit, and a strictly limited 
equipment, but its officers were abreast of 
modern electrical inventions, and its enlist- 
ed men skilled telegraph operators, practical 
electricians and linemen. It needed only 
money and authority to develop this skeleton 
corps into a large organization, competent 
to build flying telegraph lines, to install 
telephone exchanges, to lay and operate sub- 
marine cables, and to construct and maintain 
electric light systems wherever and when- 
ever the military exigencies required. 

The flying telegraph train had been brought 
to a high degree of excellence. With neces- 
sary instruments and batteries the weight is 
yet so light that the entire plant for one 
hundred miles can be carried in eight army 
wagons, to which suitable signal corps ap- 
pliances can be readily attached. To insure 
speedy and satisfactory operations, wire, 
battery and lance wagons have been con- 
structed on lines conforming best to exi- 
gencies of field service, as disclosed by past 
experiences. The running gear is strictly 
interchangeable with that of army wagons; 
indeed, in all signal corps work the impor- 
tant principle of interchangeability of parts 
is invariably recognized. 

The standard flying telegraph train for an 
army corps, which is the signal corps unit, 
provides instruments, batteries.and material 
for the construction of one hundred miles of 
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line. The bat- 
tery power is 
obtained from 
Eagle cells, 
one for every 
mile of line. 
The wire used 
is seven-strand, 
composed of 
six steel and 
one copper 
wire, weighing 
about one hun- 
dred pounds to 
the mile; for 
extraordinary 
purposes six- 
teen miles of 
this wire are 

- highly insulat- 
Acetylene Lantern. eq. The in- 
struments for 
sixteen offices and eight separate lines com- 
prise sixteen sounding relays, sixteen vi- 
brators, type D, and two telephone switch 
boards. The special vehicles consist of two 
cable wagons, two battery wagons, eight 
lance trucks, and eight wire wagons. 

A cable wagon carries eight miles of in- 
sulated wire, and in addition, two miles of 
light copper-armored cable, for crossing 
swamps, rivers or arms of the sea. These 
cables are mounted on six reels, by which 
they are readily distributed or recovered ; in 
case of necessity, the reels can be removed 
and the distribution and recovery made by 
hand. Each wire wagon carries ten miles of 
naked wire, and is provided with instruments 
and battery material, so that it may serve as 
a telegraph office. 

The battery wagons are arranged for use 
as a central telegraph station, having bat- 
teries, blanks and everything necessary for 
intercommunication, and, in addition, are 
fitted up as telephone exchanges. A lance 
truck carries three hundred and twenty 
lances with detachable hard rubber insulat- 
ors. The lances are of tough, light wood 
eighteen feet long, and every fifth lance is 
provided with an extension butt five feet 
long, for use at road crossings or other im- 
portant points. 

Aérial lines of naked wire are usually con- 
structed, but in emergencies, such as exist- 
ed at Santiago and in the recent operations 
in the Philippines, the insulated wire is 
stretched along the road, or thrown into the 
underbrush, and thus used for days at a time. 
The effectiveness of the insulation is shown 
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by the fact that it has constantly withstood 
the action of the elements, and in no in- 
stance has the wire failed in its insulation, 
except where it has been broken either ma- 
liciously by the enemy or carelessly and 
ignorantly by our own troops. At Santiago, 
pieces were often cut out to subserve in- 
dividual wants of soldiers. 

It is a rule that insulated wire shall be re- 
placed by aérial lines at the earliest moment, 
and the wire be recovered for future use. 
In the Philippines the same insulated wire 
has been laid and recovered a dozen times. 

During advances in an enemy’s country, 
the Signal Corps utilizes every mile of avail- 
able wire, and it 
was by such method = 
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man, and is operated either with a telephone 
or vibrator. When inserted in a regular 
telegraph circuit it enables operators to 
simultaneously send two messages, either in 
the same or opposite direction, and also per- 
mits simultaneous use of the telegraph and 
telephone. 

The system of field lines and telephonic 
exchanges has been supplemented by various 
devices for use in connection with detached 
parties and advance guards. One kit, an in- 
dividual outfit, consists of a vibrator type 
“‘—D”’ and a multiplying wire-reel containing 
nearly a mile of aluminum bronze wire, 
weighing only eight pounds, which enabies 
the soldier to move 
forward to the limit 





that General Miles’ 
headquarters at 
Ponce, Porto Rico, 
was kept in touch 
with the four divi- 
sions of troops ad- 
vancing on separate | 
lines. Over two | 
hundred miles of | 
line were thus 
built, and the tele- 
phone was frequent- 

ly operated on the 
firing line. 

In General Mac- 
Arthur’s march 
from Manila to 
Malolos, in the 
Philippines, the in- 
surgents thought 
that they had 
effectively inter- 
rupted telegraphic 
communication by 
cutting down, at 
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of his wire and yet 
keep in constant 
communication with 
the station in the 
rear. When accom- 
panied by an assist- 
ant, he can advance 
more than two miles 
and lay out or re- 
cover the wire as 
fast as he can run. 
For more im- 
portant operations 
the outpost cable 
cart is used in con- 
nection with grand 
guards and advance 
parties. . This cable 
cart carries five 
reels of double-con- 
ductor cable, mak- 
ing it practicable to 
establish and main- 
tain communication 
“| by telegraph or 





intervals, a mile or Heliographing with Two Mirrors. telephone with 
two of telegraph troops advancing or 
poles and carrying off the wire. It is need- operating in swamps or forests. For very 


less to say that these gaps were closed up 
promptly, first by insulated wire and later 
by aérial lines, so that the Signal Corps, 
keeping pace with MacArthur and his skir- 
mishers, maintained telegraphic communica- 
tion not only with General Otis, but every 
detached unit of his command. 

The Signal Corps has devised and improved 
many instruments for field telegraphy and 
telephony. The greatest single improvement 
is a device invented by Colonel James Allen, 
Signal Corps, known technically as a vibrat- 
or, type “‘D.’’ It is a portable kit, weighing 
less than ten pounds, carried by a signal 


rapid work of a temporary character there 
has been devised a bicycle cable reel, with 
which nearly a mile of light double-conduc- 
tor telephone cable can be speedily laid or 
recovered. In experimental work a mile of 
line has been laid, communication established 
and the wire recovered, in seven minutes. 
It should be understood that the bicycle reel 
and the cable cart are devices that can be 
used only over favorable ground. Under ex- 
ceptional circumstances they are of great 
value, but for important campaign work 
heavier material and stronger appliances are 
essential to withstand the rude shocks of war 
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Field Telephone Station No. 4 near San Juan Hill 


Work with war balloons during the Civil 
War was conducted by civilian aéronauts. It 
now forms a recognized part of the duties of 
the Signal Corps. The very great expense of 
aéronautical experiments deters the Ameri- 
can army from competing actively in this 
field. The Signal Corps watches closely the 
advance abroad in dirigible ballooning, es- 
pecially in France and Germany, while tak- 
ing at home an active interest in the devel- 
opment of Langley’s aéroplane. Sample bal- 
loons are bought and a balloon maintained. 

The great advance in war balloons con- 
sists in the use of steel cylinders wherein 
are compressed under two hundred atmos- 
pheres pure hydrogen gas. These cylinders 
are carried with the balloon, and it is possi- 
ble therewith to inflate and put a balloon in 
the air in thirty minutes. 

The domain of the Signal Corps is not 
confined alone to the earth and air, but is 
now carried to the bottom of the sea. Only 
a few weeks since, the cable ship ‘‘Hooker’’ 
sailed for the Philippines with over two hun- 


dred miles of submarine cable manufactured © 
in the United States in accordance with 
specifications issued by the Signal Corps. 
This cable is to be laid by Major J. E. Max- 
field, an officer of the Signal Corps, who fol- 
lows in the footsteps of Colonel Allen, the 
officer who laid the first submarine war cable 
in the world, on the south coast of Cuba. 

The progressive methods of the Signal 
Corps are illustrated by the latest plan, that 
of having the cable and telegraph equipages 
fitted with electrical power. By the intro- 
duction of electrical automobiles, the battery 
power is present in such form that it can be 
used either in connection with telegraphic 
operations or as a motor, according to the 
necessities of the occasion. 

Finally, the American Signal Corps, while 
claiming that its organization is the original 
basis of all foreign services of like charac- 
ter, recognizes that only by constant effort 
can it hope to maintain its supremacy among 
military corps of the world. To do this is 
the aim and intent of the American soldier 
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MILLIONAIRE 


SOCIALISTS 


By ARTHUR HENRY 


FEW years ago, a man with any prop- 

erty would bolt his door at the ap- 

proach of an advocate of municipal 
ownership; and the works of Henry George 
were considered more contaminating than 
oaths. To-day, a large proportion of the 
mayors in the United States are advocating 
government control of public utilities, and 
millionaires are among the most radical so- 
cialists. 

One of the first copies of ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward’’ was sent by Mr. Bellamy to Miss 
Frances Willard. One day I was passing 
Rest Cottage, in Evanston, and Miss Willard 
called to me from the garden where she was 
pruning her vines. ‘‘I have a great book 
here,’’ she said; ‘‘I want you to read it. 
Everybody else about here is scoffing at me 
because of my enthusiasm over it.’’ Fo1 
weeks after that, we discussed the possibili- 
ties and probabilities this book suggested. 


She alone, of all the people I talked with in 
those days, looked on it as anything but a 
foolish or fantastic tale. 

The first man of public importance who 
saw the full force of the book was Senator 
Tom Palmer, of Michigan. He was then 
President of the World’s Fair, and I used 
sometimes to see him at the Grand Pacific. 
I would sit in his room with him while he 
ate his breakfast, or after he had retired at 
night, for those were the times when he 
liked best to talk. It was always a surprise 
to me to listen to his radical and unconven- 
tional views. He was then the most con- 
spicuous and popular man in the country. 
He was several times a millionaire, and one 
of the most luxurious and comfort-loving of 


men. “I am a socialist,’’ he would say, and 


his friends would laugh at him. He some- 
times called himself an anarchist, and treated 
his views with apparent lightness, but he 
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believed in the principles of co-operation, 
and held to the commonwealth as the ideal 
of social organization. 

“If the world progresses long enough, it 
will some day realize all that Bellamy proph- 
esies,’’ he would say. ‘‘I will put everything 
[ possess into the pot when the way has been 
discovered of creating a successful com- 
munity. The principles of sgcialism are far 
more scientific than those on which govern- 
ments stand to-day, and it only remains for 
us to learn how to apply them.”’ 

That was but eight years ago, and yet I 
never heard him speak in this manner with- 
out causing a protest or a joke, or an in- 


sional men of Greater New York. The night 
was spent in the discussion of the relations 
which should exist between employer and 
employee, and the socialism preached in 
those four hours, and the actual conditions 
revealed would have appalled Herr Most. It 
is no longer necessary to insist on a more 
equal division of the profits of labor. While 
the agitator is still gesticulating on his 
street corner, and the sage of the library is 
contemplating the downfall of another Rome, 
the practical, successful men of affairs, busy 
with the problems of great industries, are 
converting ideals into living realities, and 
preparing the way for yet a mightier change 





credulous laugh from the class of men who 
surrounded him. Of course, there were other 
advocates of socialism like Ingalls, of Kan- 
sas, and St.’ John, of Iowa; but neither of 
these men was rich, nor were they generally 
considered of public weight. Since then, 
municipal ownership has been a cry on which 
to elect mayors, and governors have arisen to 
advocate co-operation. The largest manufac- 
turers of the country will talk communism 
with you at the dinner table, and socialism 
has become something of a fad. 

Not long ago, the annual banquet of the 
‘“*Get Together Club’’ was held in Brooklyn. 
This club is composed of many of the prom- 
inent manufacturers, merchants and profes- 
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Ohio. 


There were no theories advanced at this ban- 
quet of the ‘‘Get Together Club,’’ but ex- 
isting facts were revealed. Mr. Lever, presi- 
dent of the Sunlight Soap Company, of Port 
Sunlight, England, was the guest of honor, 
and it was because of his visit here that this 
subject was chosen for discussion. Mr. Lever 
is a short, thickset Englishman, with ruddy 
face and bright blue eyes. Although many 
times a millionaire, he is not removed in his 
manners and methods of expression from the 
rugged middle class from which he has 
worked to a place of conspicuous wealth. 
Port Sunlight has been made by the com- 
pany of which Mr. Lever is the head, into a 
great park, in which the most picturesque 
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and beautiful homes 
are built and rented 
to the employees, at 
ordinary tenement- 
house rates. Mr. 
Lever explained 
briefly that the com- 
pany had originally 
given the employees 
an addition to their 
wages during seasons 
of increased prosperity, 
but, finding that this 
only operated to make 
them discontented 
when, through times of 
depression, the in- 
crease was withheld, it 
was evident some other 
method must be found 
of recognizing worthy 
labor. 

‘“‘We found,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that when the dull 
times came, the fac- 
tory people had noth- 





and when good times smiled 
upon us, we took a por- 
tion of our profits and put 
it into beautiful grounds 
and comfortable homes for 
our people. Now, the bene- 
fits of fortune remain 
with us through good and 
bad times alike, and there 
is no complaining.’’ 

Talking with Mr. Lever 
later in the evening, I 
asked him: 

‘‘Are you a socialist ?’’ 

““No, I am an individual- 
ist.”’ 





‘Do you believe in 
competition or co-op- 
eration ?’’ 

‘*Tn competition. Not 
the competition which 
seeks to destroy, but 
that which gives life 
and energy to busi- 
ness.” 

‘*And co-operation ?”’ 











ing to show for the 
bonus prosperity had 
brought them but larger 
requirements which, when the means for 
meeting them were shut off, became the 
cause of discontent. Our desire to be lib- 
eral and just to them proved, therefore, a 
hardship as frequently as a blessing. And 
I think they had some cause for complaint, 
for it was through no fault of theirs that 
business was less profitable at times. How 
were they to know but that they were suffer- 
ing loss through the bad management of 
their employers? We abandoned the old 
illogical and haphazard method, therefore, 


Bowling Green and Men's Club; Park Bridge; Village Schools; at 


Port Sunlight, England. 


‘*It dies away. An industry run on the co- 
operative principle after a time lacks life 
and becomes inert.”’ 

‘‘But suppose instead of an isolated in- 
dustry here and there, you have a nation 
conducted on the co-operative idea?”’ 

“‘It would fail. What incentive would you 
give men to work? Why should they lay 
awake nights to invent useful appliances and 
find ways to compass their production? What 
would they gain by it?’’ 

‘‘What is your incentive? It surely can- 
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not be the fear of want or the 
mere desire for more money. 
Money more than you have cannot 
add anything to your own comfort. 
All that you labor for is the good- 
will of your fellows. You use 
your prefits now for others, and 
you seek ior continued success 
because of the social and moral 
credit it will bring you. Yet you 
labor as hard as you did for bread. 
You put forth your energy be- 
cause it is your nature to do so, 
and the man who must be whipped 
to work by fear of hunger is worth 
little to any enterprise, and will 
not, under any circumstances, be- 
come a producer of useful appli- 
ances.’’ 

‘‘Well, that may be so, but how 
have others accomplished the re- 
sults they have gained? It was 
by giving prizes for effort, and 
you will find it was not the money, 
but the honor conferred, the appeal to self- 
respect, that produces the result. Now, 





























Home of N. O. Nelson, Leclaire, Mo. 


what incentive can you give in a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth ?”’ 

‘‘The very incentive you praise. The de- 
sire for honor, and the respect of one’s fel- 
lows. These, then, would be the only in- 
centives for them, the only way in which 





John H. Patterson. 


man could gain the honor and respect of his 
fellows ; the only way he could secure a place 
for himself in society, would be by becom- 
ing of use in the community. In such a 
state, the present thousand and one ques- 
tionable avenues to greatness would be 
closed. A man could not by the cornering 
of a market, the amassing of wealth from 
sweat-shops, the stealing of franchises, gain 
a standing in society, and become a power 
in the world; but only as he benefited the 
community of which he formed a part, would 
he find credit there.’’ 

‘‘That is all true, but in order for it to 
become possible, all of the citizens of your 
country must be of the highest character.’’ 

‘Would it not be possible if they were all 
like the inhabitants of Port Sunlight?’’ 

**Yes, I think it would.”’ 

Mr. Lever was followed in the discussion 
by Horace Fletcher, who, in the absence of 
John H. Patterson, described the system in 
operation at the factory of the National Cash 
Register Company in Dayton, Ohio. Calcium 
light illustrations were used, and to one un- 
acquainted with the astonishing changes 
taking place in the industrial world, these 
pictures would not have been believed. Few 
of the four hundred employers present would 
have considered such conditions possible ten 
years ago, but now they are looked upon as 
necessary in the successful conduct of manu- 
facturing institutions for the future. 

But there seemed to be no astonishment 
among the guests at the banquet. Almost 
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The Girls’ Dining Room, 
South Park, Dayton, O. 


all of them had visit- 
ed the factory at Day- 
ton for the single pur- 
pose of investigating 
the social side of busi- 
ness as illustrated 
there, and were busy 
with the problem as 
related to their own 
establishments. This 
factory system has, 
in the last few years, 
awakened the business 
world to a new view 


The Cooking School at South Park, Dayton, Ohio, 





of life. The eagerness with 
which employers of many 
workers are seizing upon 
such of its features as can 

. be successfully applied to 
their institutions, is evi- 
dence of the fact that the 
rights of labor have not 
been wilfully ignored. 


John H. Patterson is not 
a theorist. He has con- 
verted a hideous and grimy 
factory into a house beauti- 
ful. He has made it the 
centre and source of a 
happy and progressive life, 





A Section of Machinery Hall, 
South Park, Dayton, Ohio. 


because he found that 
every dollar expended for 
the lasting benefit of his 
employees paid from a prac- 
tical business standpoint. 
The company of which he 
is president employs 1,600 
people, and pays $1,000,- 
000 a year in wages. Two 
and one-half per cent of 
the payroll, or $25,000 
spent in common under the 
direction of the organiza- 
tions formed by the em- 
ployees, and in the de- 
velopment of ideas and 


suggestions of their own, 
has, through good business 
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management, convert- 
ed the site of the fac- 
tory into an ideal com- 
munity. It has fur- 
nished the best manual 
training and cooking 
schools, kindergartens, 
comforts, and even 
luxuries for the fac- 
tory, turned the neigh- 
borhood into a great 
garden and provided a 
thousand means of 
pleasure, education 
and social improve- 
ment. 

The success of the 
peculiar efforts at Day- 
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Women’s Rest Room in the 
Factory, So. Park, Dayton, O. 


ton is due to the sys- 
tematic and practical ap- 
plication of socialistic 
principles in the conduct 
of a business enterprise, 
and illustrates the advan- 
tages of thoughtfully us- 
ing money in common for 
the common good over 
the old, useless method of 
profit-sharing. There are 
no superintendents or 
bosses in this factory, 
but committees are select- 
ed, and the various de- 
partments and _ branches 
are operated by them. 
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Mechanical Class. 


Suggestion boxes are 
placed in every room, and 
prizes offered for the best 
suggestions for improv- 
ing the machinery or me- 
thod of production, new 
inventions, or even ways 
of making life more com- 
fortable or profitable. 

The effect of this me- 
thod has been to arouse 
interest among manufac- 
turers, who see a definite 
result in the changed 
character of the com- 
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pany’s em- 
ployees. Dur- 
ing the last 
year over 
eight thou- 
sand visitors 
have spent 
from a day to 
a month at 
this factory. 
Most of these 
have been 
manufactu- 
rers, who 
have put in- 
to practice 
some of the 
special feat- 
ures adopted 
there. The 
Sherwin- 
Williams 
Paint Com- 
pany, of 
Cleveland, 
serve lunches 
for their em- 
ployees; the 
Eastman Ko- 
dak Company have lunches for their wo- 
men, prizes for suggestions, and have beau- 
tified their grounds; the United States Print- 
ing Company has adopted the suggestion-box 
idea; the Farrand-Votey Organ Company, 
the F. H. Sanborn Company, of Omaha, and 
other establishments, have adopted the fac- 
tory committee system; the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company has beautified the grounds of 
its employees, and is planning other cxten- 
sive changes. A number of concerns have 
put in baths; others have arranged for 
lunches for their officers. The company is 
constantly in receipt of such announcements 
as these: 

“With your consent, we will buy twenty-four round 
trip tickets to Dayton, and send the heads of our 
twelve departments and their wives to visit you in 
the next few months.” 

“We are contemplating erecting a large plant at 
Niagara, and have already made some plans for 
it, attempting therein to carry out some of your 
progressive ideas.” 

“We think of arranging to take our full Board of 
Directors on a trip to your works, so that we may 
learn more in detail of your methods.” 

No definite idea of the wonderful possi- 
bilities of these plans can be given. The 
encouragement given to education in every 
form means the revolutionizing of city edu- 
cational methods. In Dayton, largely due to 
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the influence 
of this com- 
pany and its 
employees, 
and following 
the example 
of the com- 
pany itself, 
kindergar- 
tens and man- 
ual training 
schools have 
been  estab- 
lished, and 
new systems 
of education 
have been de- 
veloped. This 
means a much 
higher class 
of workmen 
throughout 
all the city, 
as well as in 
this factory. 

One of the 
foremen of 
the factory 
said: ‘‘This 
factory is on the right road. The de- 
velopment of the employees means a higher 
community idea. The cultivation of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance and thorough train- 
ing means better citizenship, and all these 
together make certain a more perfect form 
of manufacturing life. These changes cannot 
take place within a week or a year, but as 
added thousands of laborers are influenced 
by these better methods, there will be truer, 
mightier changes the world over.’’ 

After a week at the factory, I said to Mr. 
Patterson, ‘‘Da you know that you are in 
reality doing more to hasten the advent of the 
co-operative era than any man! know? Be- 
fore a universal co-operative industrial sys- 
tem is powerful, the world must be populated 
by people who can work intelligently togeth- 
er. They must know for a fact, and not 
theory, that their own good is identical with 
the good of their fellows. When the people 
are brought to the point where co-operation 
is possible, it will, in the nature of things, 
push the present methods aside and replace 
them. You are preparing the people here 
for such a life. - Have you ever looked fifty 
years ahead, and, in view of the progress 
and development here in your factory and the 
spreading of your influence, formed any con- 
ception of the results that must follow ?”’ 
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‘‘T have been forced to do that lately,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I confess I am bewildered by 
the possibilities. I began by clearing up the 
premises, planting a few flowers and vines 
and encouraging the people about me to 
learn and to be happy, and already it is 
difficult to keep abreast of them.’’ 


One of the best-known manufacturers in 
this country is N. 0. Nelson, of St. Louis, 
Missouri. There is no more successful or 
better-credited man in business than he, and 
yet he is one of the most pronounced social- 
ists of any time. Mr. Nelson says: 

‘‘After having had profit-sharing in use 
for four years, I concluded that decent and 
co-operative home surroundings were even 


Home of Employee 
at Leclaire, Mo. 


more_ important 
than increased in- 
come. I secured a 
tract of 125 acres 
of well-situated 
land about eigh- 
teen miles from St. 
Louis, adjoining 
the well-t0-d0 powling Alle 
county town of Ed- Hall at Leclaire, Mo. 
wardsville, Ill. 

Here we built a number of factories and 
removed the main portion of our machin- 
ery and force from St. Louis. We platted 
a portion of the land park-fashion, set 
out trees, made sidewalks and streets, 
built homes and public conveniences. The 
homes are intended for private ownership 
to be paid for in installments about equal 
to city rents. A number are already paid 
for. We built a green-house to supply 
flowers, we have a gardener for the public 
grounds and for instruction. There is a 
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kindergarten and primary school, a library, 
a billiard room and bowling alley, and a 
baseball campus. Every house has water 
and electric lights supplied by our own works. 
In the winter we have lectures once or twice 
a month, and literary, musical and social 
gatherings, ina hall with seating capacity of 
450. From our library we send out book-boxes 
to reading clubs in different states. No 
charge is made for any of these public utilities 
it comes out of the common earnings. We 
have aimed at a working community possess- 
ing the freedom and roominess of the coun- 
try with all reasonable city conveniences. We 
have n> municipal organization, no boss, and 
no saloon. We aim at industrial education 
on the plan of Hampton and Tuskeegee.’’ 
I asked Mr. Nelson for his idea of the best 
form of government. He replied: 

‘*A government must be adjusted to 
its people. It should be different in Swit- 
zerland from Guatemala, different in the 
urban United States of 1899 from the 
rural United States of 1789. Government 
has two quite distinct functions, the po- 
lice function and the public service. These 
are so completely apart that they might 
well be separated into two co-ordinate 

governments. To pro- 
es tect one citizen against 
the aggression of an- 
other, has no relation 
to the carrying of his 
letters, or teaching his 
children or cleaning his 
streets, or supplying his 
water and light. Ina 
sparse community there 
is less need for protec- 
tion and still less for 
public service. Individ- 
uals or small groups 
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take care of themselves. The American 
tradition that the best government is the 
one which governs the least, differs only 
in degree from anarchy, which rejects all 
governing. The best government is that 
which represses and restrains the least, 
interferes the least with personal freedom, 
but which does the largest and best  ser- 
vice for its people. I am not aware of a 
single public service that has been under- 
taken by government which the people would 
willingly turn back to private owners. The 
free nations call themselves commonwealths, 
a serious intimation that wealth (and its 
production) in common, has been held by 
the makers of the Republic to be the neces- 
sary basis of freedom. We declared for 
equality, and the most important element of 
equality is equal conditions in living. Gov- 
ernment should be the people’s agent, not to 
give each man a task and a living, but to 
manage those industrial and social utilities 
which give equal opportunity to all.’’ 

‘‘Why do you continue in business under 
the present system,’’ I inquired, ‘‘and retain 
for yourself the individual wealth you have 
secured ?”’ 

‘“‘So far as my own inclination is con- 
cerned, I should have retired long since, but 
there are some hundreds of employees de- 
pendent on the wages they earn under my 
diréttion. There is a large property adjust- 
ed to this system, which would be wasted if 
abandoned, and it is a matter of doubt how 
far a total revolt against the social system 
of any time and place is advisable. By 
dividing a large part of the profits, when 
there are any, among employees, providing 
out of the joint earnings many educational 
and elevating facilities, helping to build 
homes and surrounding the children with ad- 
vantages, I aim to make the best of the sys- 
tem as it is. I live neighbor to my wage- 
earning workers and personally enjoy no 
advantages over them. Practically, I am the 
manager for the body of workers, with- 
drawing nothing but a simple living, and 
directing it as a ‘common means of produc- 
tion.’ My purpose has been to let it pass 
into the ownership of the employees, but 
industrial affairs are undergoing such changes 
that it may become advisable to modify this 
plan.’’ 


Sam Jones, Mayor of Toledo, became a 
socialist after he had made a fortune. He 
describes the manner of his conversion as 
follows: 

‘‘Since 1870 I have been more or less of 
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an oil producer. In 1893 I invented some 
important improvements in appliances for 
producing oil. Finding manufacturers un- 
willing to make the article, I went into the 
manufacturing business. This brought me 
in contact with the condition of labor ina 
city for the first time in my life. As a rule, 
workers in the oil field enjoyed large wages. 
I found men working in Toledo for the frac- 
tion of a dollar a day. I began to wonder 
how it was possible for men to live on such 
a small sum of money in a way becoming 
citizens of a free republic. I studied social 
conditions, and the inequality and injustice 
around me, led me to feel that some protest 
should be made against the degradation of 
my fellowmen. I at once declared that the 
so-called ‘going wages’ rule should not gov- 
ern in the Acme Succor Rod Company. I said, 
rather, that the rule that every man is en- 
titled to such a share of the product of his 
toil as will enable him to live decently and 
in such a way that he and his children may 
be fitted to be citizens of the free republic, 
should be the rule governing the wages of 
our establishment.”’ 

The following copy of a letter sent by Mr. 
Jones last Christmas to each of his employees 
will further illustrate what he is trying to 
do: 

Mr. JOHN SMITH: 

Dear Brother.—Following our custom for the past two 
years, we enclose herein our check, in your favor, for 
the sum of ————, that being five per cent. on the 
amount that has been paid you in wages during the 
past year. This is not intended as a charitable gift; it 
is an expression of goodwill, a recognition of faithful 
service, and an admission that the present wage-system 
is unscientific and, therefore, not a just system. Fur- 
ther, it is doing the best we know, at the present 
moment, in the way of making a beginning that will 
finally lead us to a condition of life, where the question 
of what a person shall receive as a reward for his labor 
will no longer be a mere matter of chance, depending 
upon the necessity of the one, and the greed or gener- 
osity of the other, as is the case at present, but where 
justice will prevail and where every man will be secure 
in the enjoyment of all the fruit of the labor of his 
hands. If in the future there shall appear a better 
way to contribute to this end, we hope to be as ready 
to adopt it as we were to adopt this little division of 
profit. Very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) S. M. JONEs, 

For The Acme Succor Rod Company. 

While engaged in the preparation of the 
article, I asked Mayor Jones for a statement 
of his conception of the ideal government. 
The Mayor wrote the following in answer to 
the inquiry: 

“My conception of a scientific form of government, 
or rather ideal government, I find in the well-regulated, 
loving family, where the strongest is always ready to 
help the weakest. The first steps towards its attain- 
ment were taken centuries ago. That man has made 
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gives me a fortune when 
others who are willing to 
work have nothing. “If 
you don’t want your 
money,’ he says, ‘why 
don’t you give it away?’ 
He was in my office to-day 
when I opened a letter 
from Mr. Nelson. Nelson 
wrote among other things 
that the conviction was 
rapidly growing among 
men of large fortunes that 












great progress in that direc- 
tion, is shown by the fact that 
we have passed from savage- 
ry to slavery, from slavery 
to competition, and we are 
now going from competition 
to co-operation; the next step 
will be from co-operation to 
the realization of brotherhood 
in government. 

“In reply to the question, 
‘Why don’t you sell all you 
have and give to the poor? I 
answer because I am_ not 
Christian as Jesus was. I am 
only apologetically Christian. 
I can see there would be no 








difficulty in practicing the 
Golden Rule, or living accord- 
ing to the Sermon on the 
Mount, if I were ready to do it entirely. The com- 
mand of Jesus to the young man was very direct: ‘Go 
sell and give,’ but, like all worshippers of Mammon, 
I soothe my conscience with honeyed words, and try to 
believe that I can ‘do so much good’ with private prop- 
erty, that I know, in reality, is the fruit of other peo- 
ple’s toil. - Right or wrong, it seems to me that the 
best way that I, as an employee, can serve in bringing 
about industrial freedom and in developing the new 
right, the right to work, is to employ men under the 
very best conditions that I can provide; break down the 
shallow and foolish social distinctions that exist, in 
many cases, between employer and employed, pay a 
little better wages, have shorter hours, and thus raise 
the standard a little, and gradually lead to a larger 
recognition of social obligation.” 


Although there are many who doubt his 
sincerity, I believe, after three years of in- 
timate acquaintance with Mayor Jones, that 
the rapidity with which his wealth increases, 
and his inability to use it for the real benefit 
of either himself or mankind, is a constant 
and deep distress to him. 

He said to me one day: ‘‘My book-keeper 
has explained the difficulty. A friend of 
mine has one reply to make to me whenever 
I mention the injustice in the system that 
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of Employees at Port Sunlight, England. 


it was not so desirable to have more than 
your neighbors, and that the real joy in 
effort, after all, comes not in what you get, 
but in what you accomplish, and the re- 
spect accorded you by your fellows. I read 
this to my friend, and he said, ‘If he 
don’t want his money why don’t he give it 
away?’ I was dumb as usual after this very 
sensible remark, but my book-keeper said, 
dryly, ‘He don’t give it away, because ir he 
did, Hanna would get it.” Now that is the 
real reason why a man who don’t believe in 
accumulating private fortunes is obliged to 
remain a millionaire in case he gets the mil- 
lion. If he were to give it away while the 
system under which he is able to secure it 
remains in operation, it will only eventually 
go to some other individual who is a little 
shrewder than his fellows.’’ 


Every one is more or less familiar with 
the seeming paradox Tom Johnson. The 
position he holds in the public eye, however, 
is growing rapidly less peculiar as the ideas 
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for which he stands are spreading and the 
number of wealthy and influential men who 
accept and advocate them increases. Tom 
Johnson was a supporter of Henry George. 
He believes in the municipal ownership of 
public utilities, and will discuss the proba- 
bilities of the most radical socialistic princi- 
ples. When I asked him to write me a state- 
ment of his views, however, he said, ‘‘I am 
not ready to state my views in precise form. 
I have never attempted to explain my posi- 
tion in a public way. There have been a 
good many spurious interviews with me, and 
while I admit that I have at one time or an- 
other said practically all that I have seen 
credited to me, I have not authorized any 
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because socialism in business is not only 
making life more lovely for the employee, 
but it is so great an addition to the elements 
of success that the time will soon come when 
institutions conducted on the old plan cannot 
compete with it.’’ 

For many centuries events, with serene 
insistence, have sought to make optimists of 
us all. The world in its progress holds fast 
to all that is good, and even from the fail- 
ures of individuals and the disasters of na- 
tions continues its construction of the mil- 
lenium. It has been proved that factories 
can be operated in such a way as to produce 
the best possible return on the capital in- 
vested by giving the workers employed all 
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statement, and do not care to for a time at 
least.”’ 


One is apt to question the fate of such 
plans as these when the men who have in- 
augurated them, and successfully operated 
large institutions under them, no longer re- 
tain their positions as managers. If Mr. 
Nelson or Mr. Patterson were to die or retire 
from business, what would become of the 
elaborate social systems they have incor- 
porated into their businesses? I asked Mr. 
Patterson this question, and he replied, ‘‘ Had 
such a thing occurred a few years ago, seri- 
ous results might have followed. I believe 
that now it would be as impossible for those 
who have begun to adopt this new system to 
return to the old methods, as it would be for 
the farmer to return to his flail. This is true, 
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the advantages which the wealth created 
should afford. The men who had accom- 
plished this have established a standard, and 
so long as the world lasts there shall be a 
continually increasing number of emulators 
who will be content with nothing less. This 
is not all. The difference between the em- 
ployees of such factories as those of Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Nelson a few years ago 
and now, is an unanswerable argument to 
prove that such methods cannot be over- 
thrown. They have advanced a hundred years 
in the last decade, and the impetus which 
society has received in their development 
could not be overcome by the fate of any 
individual or the failure of any institution. 
The genius of an individual may make bet- 
ter conditions possible, but the enlighten- 
ment of a people makes them necessary. 
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I. 


IR HUGH OCKRAM smiled as he sat by 
the open window of his study, in the 
late August afternoon; and just then a 

curiously yellow cloud obscured the low sun, 
and the clear summer light turned lurid, as 
if it had been suddenly poisoned and pol- 
luted by the foul vapors of a plague. Sir 
Hugh’s face seemed, at best, to be made of 
fine parchment drawn skin-tight over a wood- 
en mask, in which two eyes were sunk out of 
sight, and peered from far within through 
crevices under the slanting, wrinkled lids, 
alive and watchful like two toads in their 
holes, side by side and exactly alike. But 
as the light changed, then a little yellow 
glare flashed in each. Nurse Macdonald said 
once that when Sir Hugh smiled he saw the 
faces of two women in hell—two dead wo- 
men he had betrayed. Nurse Macdonald was 
a hundred years old. And the smile widened, 
stretching the pale lips across the discolored 
teeth in an expression of profound self-sat- 
isfaction, blended with the most unforgiv- 
ing hatred and contempt for the human doll. 
The hideous disease of which he was dying 
had touched his brain. His son stood beside 
him, tall, white and delicate as an angel in 
a primitive picture; and though there was 
deep distress in his violet eyes, as he looked 
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at his father’s face, he felt the shadow of 
that sickening smile stealing across his own 
lips and parting them and drawing them 
against his will. And it was like a bad 
dream, for he tried not to smile, and smiled 
the more. Beside him, strangely like him in 
her wan, angelic beauty, with the same 
shadowy golden hair, the same sad violet 
eyes, the same luminously pale face, Evelyn 
Warburton rested one hand upon his arm. 
And as she looked into her uncle’s eyes, and 
could not turn her own away, she knew that 
the deathly smile was hovering on her own 
red lips, drawing them tightly across her 
little teeth, while two bright tears ran down 
her cheeks to her mouth, and dropped from 
the upper to the lower lip while she smiled 

—and the smile was like the shadow of death 
and the seal of damnation upon her pure 
young face. 

“‘Of course,’’ said Sir Hugh very slowly, 
and still looking out at the trees, ‘‘if you 
have made up your mind to be married, I can 
not hinder you, and I don’t suppose you at- 
tach the smallest importance to my consent 

’”? 


” 


‘‘Father!’’ exclaimed Gabriel, reproach- 
fully. 
**No, I do not deceive myself,’’ continued 
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the old man, smiling terribly. ‘You will 
marry when I am dead, though there is a 
very good reason why you had better not— 
why you had better not,’’ he repeated very 
emphatically, and he slowly turned his 
toad eyes upon the lovers. 

‘‘What reason ?”’ asked Evelyn in a fright- 
ened voice. 

‘‘Never mind the reason, my dear. You 
will marry just as if it did not exist.’’ There 
was a long pause. 

‘“‘Two gone,’’ he said, his voice lowering 
strangely, ‘‘and two more will be four—all 
together—for ever and ever, burning, burn- 
ing, burning bright.’’ 

At the last words his head sank slowly 
back and the little glare of the toad eyes 
disappeared under the swollen lids; and the 
lurid cloud passed from the westering sun, 
so that the earth was green again, and the 
light pure. Sir Hugh had fallen asleep, as 
he often did in his last illness, even while 
speaking. 

Gabriel Ockram drew Evelyn away, and 
from the study they went out into the dim 
hall, softly closing the door behind them, 
and each audibly drew breath, as though 
some sudden danger had been passed. They 
laid their hands each in the other’s, and 
their strangely-like eyes met in a long look, 
in which love and perfect understanding were 
darkened by the secret terror of an unknown 
thing. Their pale faces reflected each other’s 
fear. 

“It is his secret,’’ said Evelyn at last. 
“‘He will never tell us what it is.’’ 

“Tf he dies with it,’’ answered Gabriel, 
“let it be on his head !’’ 

*‘On his head,’’ echoed the dim hall. It 
was a strange echo, and some were fright- 
ened by it, for they said that if it were a 
real echo, it should repeat everything, and 
not give back a phrase here and there, now 
speaking, now silent. But Nurse Macdonald 
said that the great hall would never echo a 
prayer when an Ockram was to die, though 
it would give back curses ten for one. 

“On his head!’’ it repeated, quite softly, 
and Evelyn started and looked round. 

“*It is only the echo,’’ said Gabriel, lead- 
ing her away. 

They went out into the late afternoon 
light, and sat upon a stone seat behind the 
chapel, which was built across the end of 
the east wing. It was very still, not a breath 
stirred, and there was no sound near them. 
Only far off in the park a song bird was 
whistling the high prelude to the evening 
chorus. 
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‘‘It is very lonely here,’’ said Evelyn, tak- 
ing Gabriel’s hand nervously, and speaking 
as if she dreaded to disturb the silence. ‘‘If 
it were dark I should be afraid.”’ 

“‘Of what? of me?’’ Gabriel’s sad eyes 
turned to hers. 

*‘Oh, no! How could I be afraid of you? 
But of the old Ockrams—they say they are 
just under our feet here in the north vault 
outside the chapel, all in their shrouds with 
no coffins, as they used to bury them.”’ 

‘**As they always will—as they will bury 
my father, and me. They say an Ockram 
will not lie in a coffin.’’ 

**But it cannot be true—those are fairy 
tales—ghost stories!’’ Evelyn nestled near- 
er to her companion, grasping his hand more 
tightly, and the sun began to go down. 

‘‘Of course. But there is the story of old 
Sir Vernon, who was beheaded for treason 
under James the Second. The family brought 
his body back from the scaffold in an iron 
coffin with heavy locks, and they put it in 
the north vault. But ever afterwards, when- 
ever the vault was opened to bury another of 
the family, they found the coffin wide open, 
and the body standing upright against the 
wall, and the head rolled away in a corner, 
smiling at it.”’ 


**As Uncle Hugh smiles?’’ Evelyn shiv- 


ered. 
‘*Yes, I suppose so,’’ answered Gabriel, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Of course I never saw it, 


and the vault has not been opened for thirty 
years—none of us have died since then.’’ 

‘‘And if—if Uncle Hugh dies—shall you 
——’’ Evelyn stopped, and her beautiful 
thin face was quite white. 

““Yes. I shall see him laid there, too 
with his secret, whatever it is.’’ Gabriel 
sighed and pressed the girl’s little hand. 

‘**T do not like to think of it,’’ she said, 
unsteadily. ‘‘Oh, Gabriel, what can the se- 
cret be? He said we had better not marry 

not that he forbade it—but he said it so 
strangely, and he smiled—ugh!’’ Her small 
white teeth chattered with fear, and she 
looked over her shoulder while drawing still 
closer to Gabriel. ‘‘And somehow, I felt it 
in my own face——’’ 

‘‘So did I,’’ answered Gabriel in a low, 
nervous voice. ‘‘Nurse Macdonald ‘i 
He stopped abruptly. 

‘‘What? What did she say?’’ 
‘‘Oh—nothing. She has told me things 
they would frighten you, dear. Come, it is 
growing chilly.’’ He rose, but Evelyn held 





his hand in both of hers, still sitting and look- 
ing up into his face. 
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‘‘But we shall be married, just the same 
—Gabriel! Say that we shall !’’ 

‘‘Of course, darling—of course. But while 
my father is so very ill, it is impossible sia 

“Oh, Gabriel, Gabriel, dear! I wish we 
were married now!’’ cried Evelyn in sudden 
distress. ‘‘I know that something will pre- 
vent it and keep us apart.”’ 

‘‘Nothing shall !’’ 

“*Nothing ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing human,”’’ said Gabriel Ockram, 
as she drew him down to her. 

And their faces, that were so strangely 
alike, met, and touched —and Gabriel knew 
that the kiss had a marvelous savor of evil, 
but on Evelyn’s lips it was like the cool 
breath of a sweet and 
mortal fear. And nei- 
ther of them understood, 
for they were innocent 
and young. Yet she 
drew him to her by her 
lightest touch, as a sen- 
sitive plant shivers and 
waves its thin leaves, 
and bends and closes 
softly upon what it 
wants; and he let him- 
self be drawn to her will- 
ingly, as he would if her 
touch had been deadly 
and poisonous; for she 
strangely loved that half 
voluptuous breath of 
fear, and he passionately 
desired the nameless 
evil something that 
lurked in her maiden lips. 

“It is as if we loved 
in a strange dream,’’ she 





her feet in a bag foot-stool lined with sheep- 
skin, and many warm blankets wrapped 
about her, even in summer. Beside her a 
little lamp always burned at night, by an old 
silver cup in which there was something to 
drink. 

Her face was very wrinkled, but the wrin- 
kles were so small and fine and near together 
that they made shadows instead of lines. 
Two thin locks of hair, that was turning from 
white to a smoky yellow again, were drawn 
over her temples from under her starched 
white cap. Every now and then she woke 
and her eyelids were drawn up in tiny folds, 
like little pink silk curtains, and her queer 
blue eyes looked straight before her, through 
doors and walls and 
worlds to a far place be- 
yond. Then she slept 
again, and her hands lay 
one upon the other on 
the edge of the blanket; 
the thumbs had grown 
longer than the fingers 
with age, and the joints 
shone in the low lamp- 
light like polished crab- 
apples. 

It was nearly one 
o’clock in the night, and 
the summer breeze was 
blowing the ivy branch 
against the panes of the 
window, with a hushing 
caress. In the small 
room beyond, with the 
door ajar, the girl maid 
who took care of Nurse 
Macdonald was fast 
asleep. All was very 








said. 


‘‘T fear the waking, ”? “Ts it time?’ she asked.” 


he murmured. 

‘‘We shall not wake, dear—when the 
dream is over it will have already turned in- 
to death, so softly that we shall not know 
it. But until then ‘i 

She paused, and her eyes sought his, and 
their faces slowly came nearer. It was as if 
they had thoughts in their red lips that fore- 
saw and foreknew the deep kiss of each other. 

“Until then she said again, very 
low, and her mouth was nearer to his. 

‘*Dream—till then, ’’ murmured his breath. 


Il. 
Nurse Macdonald was a hundred years old. 
She used to sleep sitting all bent together 
in a great old leathern arm-chair with wings, 


quiet. The old woman 
breathed regularly, 
and her indrawn lips 
trembled each time as the breath went out, 
and her eyes were shut. 

But outside the closed window there was a 
face, and violet eyes were looking steadily 
at the ancient sleeper, for it was like the 
face of Evelyn Warburton, though there 
were eighty feet from the sill of the win- 
dow to the foot of the tower. Yet the cheeks 
were thinner than Evelyn’s, and as white as 
a gleam, and the eyes stared, and the lips 
were not red with life; they were dead and 
painted with new blood. 

Slowly Nurse Macdonald’s wrinkled eye- 
lids folded themselves back, and she looked 
straight at the face at the window while one 
might count ten. 
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‘Ts it time?’’ she asked, in her little old, 
far-away voice. 

While she looked the face at the window 
changed; for the eyes opened wider and 
wider till the white glared all round the 
bright violet, and the bloody lips opened 
over gleaming teeth, and stretched and wid- 
ened and stretched again, and the shadowy 
golden hair rose and streamed against the 
window in the night breeze. And in answer 
to Nurse Macdonald’s question came the 
sound that freezes the living flesh. 

That low-moaning voice that rises sudden- 
ly, like the scream of storm, from a moan 
to a wail, from a wail to a howl, from a 
howl to the fear-shriek of the tortured dead 
—he who has heard, knows, and can bear wit- 
ness that the cry of the Banshee is an evil 
cry to hear alone in the deep night. When 
it was over and the face was gone, Nurse 
Macdonaid shook a little in her great chair, 
and still she looked at the black square of the 
window, but there was nothing more there, 
nothing but the night, and the whispering ivy 
branch. She turned her head to the door that 
was ajar, and there stood the girl, in her 
white gown, her teeth chattering with fright. 

‘‘It is time, child,’’ said Nurse Macdon- 
ald. ‘‘I must go to him, for it is the end.’’ 

She rose slowly, leaning her withered 
hands upon the arms of the chair, and the 
girl brought her a woollen gown and a great 
mantle, and her crutch-stick, and made her 
ready. But very often the girl looked at the 
window and was unjointed with fear, and 
often Nurse Macdonald shook her head and 
said words which the maid could not under- 
stand. 

“It was like the face of Miss Evelyn,’’ 
said the girl at last, trembling. 

But the ancient woman looked up sharply 
and angrily, and her queer blue eyes glared. 
She held herself by the arm of the great 
chair with her left hand, and lifted up her 
crutch-stick to strike the maid with all her 
might. But she did not. 

“You are a good girl,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
you are a fool. Pray for wit, child, pray for 
wit—or else find service in another house 
than Ockram Hall. Bring the lamp and help 
me under my left arm.’’ 

The crutch-stick clacked on the wooden 
floor, and the low heels of the old woman’s 
slippers clappered after, in slow triplets, as 
Nurse Macdonald got toward the door. And 
down the stairs each step she took was a la- 
bor in itself, and by the clacking noise the 
waking servants knew that she was coming 
very long before they saw her. 
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No one was sleeping now, and there were 
lights, and whisperings, and pale faces in 
the corridors near Sir Hugh’s bed-room, and 
now some one went in, and now some one 
came out, but every one made way for Nurse 
Macdonald, who had nursed Sir Hugh’s 
father more than eighty years ago. 

The light was soft and clear in the room. 
There stood Gabriel Ockram by his father’s 
bedside, and there knelt Evelyn Warburton, 
her hair lying like a golden shadow down her 
shoulders, and her hands clasped nervously 
together. And opposite Gabriel a nurse was 
trying to make Sir Hugh drink. But he 
would not, and though his lips were parted, 
his teeth were set. He was very, very thin 
and yellow now, and his eyes caught the 
light sideways and were as yellow coals. 

‘“‘Do not torment him,’’ said Nurse Mac- 
donald to the woman who held the cup. 
‘‘Let me speak to him, for his hour is 
come.”’ 

‘‘Let her speak to him,’’ said Gabriel, in 
a dull voice. 

So the ancient woman leaned to the pillow 
and laid the feather weight of her withered 
hand, that was like a brown moth, upon Sir 
Hugh’s yellow fingers, and she spoke to him 
earnestly, while only Gabriel and Evelyn 
were left in the room to hear. 

‘“‘Hugh Ockram,’’ she said, ‘‘this is the 
end of your life, and as I saw you born, and 
saw your father born before you, I am come 
to see you die. Hugh Ockram, will you tell 
me the truth?’’ 

The dying man recognized the little far- 
away voice he had known all his life, and he 
very slowly turned his yellow face to Nurse 
Macdonald; but he said nothing. Then she 
spoke again. 

‘‘Hugh Ockram, you will never see the 
daylight again. Will you tell the truth?’’ 

His toad-like eyes were not yet dull. They 
fastened themselves on her face. 

‘“‘What do you want of me?’’ he asked, 
and each word struck hollow upon the last. 
*‘T have no secrets. I have lived a good 
life.’’ 

Nurse Macdonald laughed—a tiny, cracked 
laugh, that made her old head bob and trem- 
ble a little, as if her neck were on a steel 
spring. But Sir Hugh’s eyes grew red, and 


his pale lips began to twist. 

‘*Let me die in peace,’’ he said, slowly. 

But Nurse Macdonald shook her head, and 
her brown, moth-like hand left his and flut- 
tered to his forehead. 

“By the mother that bore you and died of 
grief for the sins you did, tell me the truth !”’ 


i 
; 
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“ ‘Let me speak to him 


Sir Hugh’s lips tightened on his discol- 
ored teeth. 

‘‘Not on earth,’’ he answered, slowly. 

‘By the wife who bore your son and died 
heart-broken, tell me the truth!’’ 

‘Neither to you in life, nor to her in 
eternal death.’’ 

His lips writhed, as if the words were 
coals between them, and a great drop of 
sweat rolled across the parchment of his 
forehead. Gabriel Ockram bit his hand as 
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, for his hour is come.’ ” 


he watched his father die. 
donald spoke a third time. 

‘‘By the woman whom you betrayed, and 
who waits for you this night, Hugh Ockram, 
tell me the truth!’’ 

“It is too late. Let me die in peace.’’ 

The writhing lips began to smile across 
the set yellow teeth, and the toad eyes 
glowed like evil jewels in his head. 

‘*‘There is time,’’ said the ancient woman. 
*‘Tell me the name of Evelyn Warbur- 


3ut Nurse Mac- 
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ton’s father. 
peace.’’ 

Evelyn started back, kneeling as she was, 
and stared at Nurse Macdonald, and then at 
her uncle. 

‘“‘The name of Evelyn’s father?’’ he re- 
peated, slowly, while the awful smile spread 
upon his dying face. 

The light was growing strangely dim in 
the great room. As Evelyn looked, Nurse 
Macdonald’s crooked shadow on the wall 
grew gigantic. Sir Hugh’s breath came 
thick, rattling in his throat, as death crept 
in like a snake and choked it back. Evelyn 
prayed aloud, high and clear. 

Then something rapped at the window, and 
she felt her hair rise upon her head in a cool 
breeze, as she looked around, in spite of her- 
self. And when she saw her own white face 
looking in at the window, and her own eyes 
staring at her through the glass, wide and 
fearful, and her own hair streaming against 
the pane, and her own lips dashed with 
blood, she rose slowly from the floor, and 
stood rigid for one moment, till she screamed 
once and fell straight back into Gabriel’s 
arms. But the shriek that answered hers 
was the fear-shriek of the tormented corpse, 
out of which the soul cannot pass for shame 
of deadly sins, though the devils fight in it 
with corruption, each for their due share. 

Sir Hugh Ockram sat upright in his death- 
bed, and saw and cried aloud: 

‘*Evelyn!’’ His harsh voice broke and rat- 
tled in his chest, as he sank down. But still 
Nurse Macdonald tortured him, for there 
was a little life left in him still. 

‘*You have seen the mother, as she waits 
for you, Hugh Ockram. Who was this girl 
Evelyn’s father? What was his name?”’ 

For the last time the dreadful smile came 
upon the twisted lips, very slowly, very 
surely, now. And the toad eyes glared red, 
and the parchment face glowed a little in 
the flickering light. For the last time words 
came. 

“<They know it in hell.’’ 

Then the glowing eyes went out quickly, 
the yellow face turned waxen pale and a 
great shiver ran through the thin body as 
Hugh Ockram died 

But in death he still smiled, for he knew 
his secret and kept it still, on the other side, 
and he would take it with him, to lie with 
him forever in the north vault of the chapel 
where the Ockrams lie uncoffined in their 
shrouds—all but one. Though he was dead, 
he smiled, for he had kept his treasure of 
evil truth to the end, and there was none 


Then I will let you die in 


ye 
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left to tell the name he had not spoken, but 
there was all the evil he had not undone 
left to bear fruit. 

As they watched—Nurse Macdonald and 
Gabriel, who held Evelyn still unconscious 
in his arms while he looked at the father— 
they felt the dead smile crawling along their 
own lips—the ancient crone and the youth 
with the angel’s face. Then they shivered a 
little, and both looked at Evelyn as she lay 
with her head on his shoulder, and though 
she was very beautiful, the same sickening 
smile was twisting her young mouth, too; 
and it was like the foreshadowing of a great 
evil which they could not understand. 

But by and by they carried Evelyn out and 
she opened her eyes, and the smile was 
gone. From far away in the great house the 
sound of weeping and crooning came up the 
stairs and echoed along the dismal corridors, 
for the women had begun to mourn the dead 
master, after the Irish fashion, and the hall 
had echoes of its own all that night, like the 
far-off wail of the Banshee among forest 
trees. 

When the time was come they took Sir 
Hugh in his winding-sheet on a trestle bier, 
and bore him to the chapel and through the 
iron door and down the long descent to the 
north vault, with tapers, to lay him by his 
father. And two men went in first to pre- 
pare the place, and came back staggering 
like drunken men, and white, leaving their 
lights behind them. 

But Gabriel Ockram was not afraid, for 
he knew. And he went in alone and saw that 
the body of Sir Vernon Ockram was leaning 
upright against the stone wall, and that its 
head lay on the ground near by with the face 
turned up, and the dried leathern lips smiled 
horribly at the dried-up corpse, while the 
iron coffin, lined with black velvet, stood 
open on the floor. 

Then Gabriel took the thing in his hands, 
for it was very light, being quite dried by 
the air of the vault, and those who peeped 
in from the door saw him lay it in the coffin 
again, and it rustled a little, like a bundle 
of reeds and sounded hollow as it touched the 
sides and the bottom. He also placed the 
head upon the shoulders, and shut down the 
lid, which fell to, with a rusty spring that 
snapped. 

After that they laid Sir Hugh beside his 
father, with the trestle bier on which they 
had brought him; and they went back to 
the chapel. 

But when they saw one another’s faces, 
master and men, they were all smiling, with 


. 
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the dead smile of the corpse they had left 
in the vault, so that they could not bear to 
look at one another until it had faded away. 


Ill. 

Gabriel Ockram became Sir Gabriel, in- 
heriting the baronetcy with the half-ruined 
fortune left by his father, and still Evelyn 
Warburton lived at Ockram Hall, in the 
south room that had been hers ever since 
she could remember anything. She could 
not go away, for there were no relatives to 
whom she could have gone, and _ besides, 
there seemed to be no reason why she should 
not stay. The world would never trouble 
itself to care what the Ockrams did on their 
Irish estates, and it was long since the Ock- 
rams had asked anything of the world. 

So Sir Gabriel took his father’s place at 
the dark old table in the dining-room, and 
Evelyn sat opposite to him, until such time 
as their mourning should be over, and they 
might be married at last. And meanwhile 
their lives went on as before, since Sir Hugh 
had been a hopeless invalid during the last 
year of his life, and they had seen him but 
once a day for the little while, spending 
most of their time together in a strangely 
perfect companionship. 

But though the late summer saddened in- 
to autumn, and autumn darkened into win- 
ter, and storm followed storm, and rain 
poured on rain through the short days and 
the long nights, yet Ockram Hall seemed less 
gloomy since Sir Hugh had been laid in the 
north vault beside his father. And at Christ- 
mastide Evelyn decked the great hall with 
holly and green boughs, and huge fires blazed 
on every hearth. Then the tenants were all 
bidden to a New Year’s dinner, and they ate 
and drank well, while Sir Gabriel sat at the 
head of the table. Evelyn came in when the 
port wine was brought, and the most re- 
spected of the tenants made a speech to pro- 
pose her health. 

It was long, he said, since there had been 
a Lady Ockram. Sir Gabriel shaded his eyes 
with his hand and Jocked down at the table, 
but a faint color came into Evelyn’s trans- 
parent cheeks. But, said the gray-haired 
farmer, it was longer still since there had 
been a Lady Ockram so fair as the next was 
to be, and he gave the health of Evelyn 
Warburton. 

Then the tenants all stood up and shouted 
for her, and Sir Gabriel stood up likewise, 
beside Evelyn. And when the men gave the 
last and loudest cheer of all there was a 
voice not theirs, above them all, higher, 


fiercer, louder—a scream not earthly, shriek- 
ing for the Bride of Ockram Hall. And the 
holly and the green boughs over the great 
chimney piece shook and slowly waved as if 
a cool breeze were blowing over them. But 
the men turned very pale, and many of them 
set down their glasses, but others let them 
fall upon the floor, for fear. And looking 
into one another’s faces, they were all smil- 
ing strangely, a dead smile, like dead Sir 
Hugh’s. One cried out words in Irish, and 
the fear of death was suddenly upon them 
all, so that they fled in panic, falling over 
one another like wild beasts in the burning 
forest, when the thick smoke runs along be- 
fore the flame; and tables were overset, and 
drinking glasses and bottles were broken in 
heaps, and the dark red wine crawled like 
blood upon the polished floor. 

Sir Gabriel and Evelyn stood alone at the 
head of the table before the wreck of the 
feast, not daring to turn and see each other, 
for each knew that the other smiled. But 
his right arm held her and his left hand 
clasped her right as they stared before 
them; and but for the shadows of her hair 
one might not have told their two faces 
apart. They listened long, but the cry came 
not again, and the dead smile faded from 
their lips, while each remembered that Sir 
Hugh Ockram lay in the north vault, smiling 
in his winding-sheet, in the dark, because 
he had died with his secret. 

So ended the tenants’ New Year’s dinner. 
But from that time on Sir Gabriel grew 
more and more silent, and his face grew even 
paler and thinner than before. Often, with- 
out warning and without words, he would 
rise from his seat, as if something moved 
him against his will, and he would go out in- 
to the rain, or the sunshine to the north 
side of the chapel, and sit on the stone 
bench, staring at the ground as if he could 
see through it, and through the vault below, 
and through the white winding-sheet in the 
dark, to the dead smile that would not die. 

Always when he went out in that way 
Evelyn came out presently and sat beside 
him. Once, too, as in the summer, their 
beautiful faces came suddenly near, and 
their lids drooped, and their red lips were 
almost joined together. But as their eyes 
met, they grew wide and wild, so that the 
white showed in aring all round the deep 
violet, and their teeth chattered, and their 
hands were like hands of corpses, each in 
the other’s, for the terror of what was un- 
der their feet, and of what they knew but 
could not see. 
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Once, also, Evelyn found Sir Gabriel in 
the chapel alone, standing before the iron 
door that led down to the place of death, 
and in his hand there was the key to the 
door; but he had not put it into the lock. 
Evelyn drew him away, shivering, for she 
had also been driven in waking dreams to see 
that terrible thing again, and to find out 
whether it had changed since it had lain there. 

“‘T am going mad,”’ said Sir Gabriel, cov- 
ering his eyes with his hand as he went with 
her. ‘‘I see it in my sleep, I see it when I 
am awake— it draws me to it, day and night 
—and unless I see it I shall die!’’ 

**‘T know,’’ answered Evelyn, ‘‘I know. It 
is as if threads were spun from it, like a 
spider’s, drawing us down to it.”’ 

She was silent for a moment, and then she 
started violently and grasped his arm with a 
man’s strength, and almost screamed the 
words she spoke. 

‘*But we must not go there!’’ 
‘““We must not go!”’ 


she cried. 
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Sir Gabriel’s eyes were half shut and he 
was not moved by the agony of her face. 

‘‘T shall die, unless I see it again,’’ he 
said, in a quiet voice not like his own. And 
all that day and that evening he scarcely 
spoke, thinking of it, always thinking, while 
Evelyn Warburton quivered from head to 
foot with a terror she had never known. 

She went alone, on a gray winter’s morn- 
ing, to Nurse Macdonald’s room in the tow- 
er, and sat down beside the great leathern 
easy chair, laying her thin white hand upon 
the withered fingers. 

‘‘Nurse,’’ she said, ‘‘what was it that 
Uncle Hugh should have told you, that night 
before he died? It must have been an awful 
secret—and yet, though you asked him, I 
feel somehow that you know it, and that you 
know why he used to smile so dreadfully.”’ 

The old woman’s head moved slowly from 
side to side. 

**T only guess—lI shall never know,’’ she 
answered slowly in her cracked little voice. 





“Sir Gabriel and Evelyn stood alone at the head of the table.’ 
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‘‘But what do you guess? Who am I? 
Why did you ask who my father was? You 
know I am Colonel Warburton’s daughter, 
and my mother was Lady Ockram’s sister, so 
that Gabriel and I are cousins. My father 
was killed in Afghanistan. What secret can 
there be ?’’ 

“TI do not know. I can only guess.’’ 

‘“(juess what ?’’ asked Evelyn imploringly, 
and pressing the soft withered hands, as she 
leaned forward. But Nurse Macdonald’s 
wrinkled lids dropped suddenly over her 
queer blue eyes, and her lips shook a little 
with her breath, as if she were asleep. 

Evelyn waited. By the fire the Irish 
maid was knitting fast, and the needles 
clicked like three or four clocks ticking 
against each other. And the real clock on 
the wall solemnly ticked alone, checking off 
the seconds of the woman who was a hun- 
dred years old, and had not many days left. 
Outside, the ivy branch beat the window in 
the wintry wind, as it had beaten against 
the glass a hundred years ago. 

Then as Evelyn sat there she felt again 
the waking of a horrible desire—the sicken- 
ing wish to go down, down to the thing in 
the north vault, and to open the winding 
sheet, and see whether it had changed, and 
she held Nurse Macdonald’s hands as if to 
keep herself in her place and fight against 
the appalling attraction of the evil dead. 

But the old cat that kept Nurse Macdon- 
ald’s feet warm, lying always on the bag 
footstool, got up and stretched itself, and 
looked up into Evelyn’s eyes, while its back 
arched, and its tail thickened and bristled, 
and its ugly pink lips drew back in a devilish 
grin, showing its sharp teeth. Evelyn stared 
at it, half fascinated by its ugliness. Then 
the creature suddenly put out one paw with 
all its claws spread, and spat at the girl, 
and all at once the grinning cat was like the 
smiling corpse far down below, so that Eve- 
lyn shivered down to her small feet, and 
covered her face with her free hand, lest 
Nurse Macdonald should wake and see the 
dead smile there, for she could feel it. 

The old woman had already opened her 
eyes again, and she touched her cat with 
the end of her crutch-stick, whereupon its 
back went down and its tail shrunk, and it 
sidled back to its place on the bag footstool. 
But its yellow eyes looked up sideways at 
Evelyn, between the slits of its lids. 

‘What is it that you guess, nurse?’’ asked 
the young girl again. 

**A bad thing —a wicked thing. But I dare 
not tell you, lest it might not be true, and 


the very thought should blast your life. For 
if I guess right, he meant that you should 
not know, and that you two should marry, 
and pay for his old sin with your souls.”’ 

‘*He used to tell us that we ought not to 
marry ——"’ 

‘‘Yes—he told you that, perhaps—but it 
was as if a man put poisoned meat before a 
starving beast, and said, ‘do not eat,’ but 
never raised his hand to take the meat away. 
And if he told you that you should not marry, 
it was because he hoped you would; for of 
all men living or dead, Hugh Ockram was 
the falsest man that ever told a cowardly 
lie, and the cruelest that ever hurt a weak 
woman, and the worst that ever loved a 
sin.”’ 

‘‘But Gabriel and I love each other,’’ said 
Evelyn very sadly. 

Nurse Macdonald’s old eyes looked far 
away, at sights seen long ago, and that rose 
in the gray winter air amid the mists of an 
ancient youth. 

“If you love, you can die together,’’ she 
said, very slowly. ‘‘Why should you live, if 
it is true? I am a hundred years old. What 
has life given me? The beginning is fire; 
the end is a heap of ashes; and between the 
end and the beginning lies all the pain of the 
world. Let me sleep, since I cannot die.’’ 

Then the old woman’s eyes closed again, 
and her head sank a little lower upon her 
breast. 

So Evelyn went away and left her asleep, 
with the cat asleep on the bag footstool; 
and the young girl tried to forget Nurse 
Macdonald’s words, but she could not, for 
she heard them over and over again in the 
wind, and behind her on the stairs. And as 
she grew sick with fear of the frightful 
unknown evil to which her soul was bound, 
she felt a bodily something pressing her, and 
pushing her, and forcing her on, and from 
the other side she felt the threads that drew 
her mysteriously; and when she shut her 
eyes, she saw in the chapel, behind the altar, 
the low iron door through which she must 
pass to go to the thing. 

And as she lay awake at night, she drew 
the sheet over her face, lest she should see 
shadows on the wall beckoning to her; and 
the sound of her own warm breath made 
whisperings in her ears, while she held the 
mattress with her hands, to keep from get- 
ting up and going to the chapel. It would 
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have been easier if there had not been a way 
thither through the library, by a door which 
was never locked. It would be fearfully easy 
to take her candle and go softly through the 
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sleeping house. And the key of the vault lay 
under the altar behind a stone that turned. 
She knew the little secret. She could go 
alone and see. 

But when she thought of it, she felt her 
hair rise on her head, and first she shivered 
so that the bed shook, and then the horror 
went through her ina cold thrill that was 
agony again, like myriads of icy needles, 
boring into her nerves. 


IV. 

The old clock in Nurse Macdonald’s tower 
struck midnight. From her room she could 
hear the creaking chains and weights in 
theix box in the corner of the staircase, and 
overhead the jarring of the rusty lever that 
lifted the hammer. She had heard it all her 
life. It struck eleven strokes clearly, and 
then came the twelfth, with a dull half 
stroke, as though the hammer were too 
weary to go on, and had fallen asleep against 
the bell. 

The old cat got up from the bag footstool 
and stretched itself, and Nurse Macdonald 
opened her ancient eyes and looked slowly 
round the room by the dim light of the night 
lamp. She touched the cat with her crutch- 
stick, and it lay down upon her feet. She 
drank a few drops from her cup and went to 
sleep again. 

3ut downstairs Sir Gabriel sat straight up 
as the clock struck, for he had dreamed a 
fearful dream of horror, and his heart stood 
still, till he awoke at its stopping, and it 
beat again furiously with his breath, like a 
wild thing set free. No Ockram had ever 
known fear waking, but sometimes it came 
to Sir Gabriel in his sleep. 

He pressed his hands to his temples as he 
sat up in bed, and his hands were icy cold, 
but his head was hot. The dream faded far, 
and in its place there came the master 
thought that racked his life; with the 
thought also came the sick twisting of his 
lips in the dark that would have been a smile. 
Far off, Evelyn Warburton dreamed that the 
dead smile was on her mouth, and awoke, 
starting with a little moan, her face in her 
hands, shivering. 

But Sir Gabriel struck a light and got up, 
and began to walk up and down his great 
room. It was midnight, and he had barely 
slept half an hour, and in the north of Ire- 
land the winter nights are long. 

“‘T shall go mad,’’ he said to himself, 
holding his forehead. He knew that it was 
true. For weeks and months the possession 
of the thing had grown upon him like a dis- 
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ease, till he could think of nothing without 
thinking first of that. And now, all at once, 
it outgrew his strength, and he knew that 
he must be its instrument or lose his mind 
—that he must do the deed he hated and 
feared, if he could fear anything, or that 
something would snap in his brain and divide 
him from life while he was yet alive. He 
took the candlestick in his hand, the old- 
fashioned heavy candlestick that had always 
been used by the head of the house. He did 
not think of dressing, but went as he was, 
in his silk night clothes and his slippers, and 
he opened the door. 

Everything was very still in the great old 
house. He shut the door behind him and 
walked noiselessly on the carpet through 
the long corridor. A cool breeze blew over 
his shoulder, and blew the flame of his can- 
dle straight out from him. Instinctively he 
stopped and looked round, but all was still, 
and the upright flame burned steadily. He 
walked on, and instantly a strong draught 
was behind him, almost extinguishing the 
light. It seemed to blow him on his way, 
ceasing whenever he turned, coming again 
when he went on— invisible, icy. 

Down the great staircase to the echoing 
hall he went, seeing nothing but the flaring 
flame of the candle standing away from him 
over the guttering wax, while the cold wind 
blew over his shoulder and through his hair. 
On he passed through the open door into the 
library, dark with old books and carved book- 
cases; on through the door in the shelves, 
with painted shelves on it, and the imitated 
backs of books, so that one needed to know 
where to find it—and it shut itself after him 
with a soft click. He entered the low arched 
passage, and, though the door was shut be- 
hind him and fitted tightly in its frame, still 
the cold breeze blew the flame forward as he 
walked. And he was not afraid; but his face 
was very pale, and his eyes were wide and 
bright, looking before him, seeing already 
in the dark air the picture of the thing be- 
yond. But in the chapel he stood still, his 
hand on the little turning stone tablet in the 
back of the stone altar. On the tablet were 
engraved words: ‘‘Clavis sepulchri Claris- 
simorum Dominorum De Ockram’’—‘‘the key 
to the vault of the most illustrious Lords of 
Ockram.’’ Sir Gabriel paused and listened. 


He fancied that he heard a sound far off in 
the great house where all had been so still, 
but it did not come again. Yet he waited, at 
the last, and looked at the low iron door. 
Beyond it, down the long descent, lay his 
father, uncoffined, six months dead, corrupt, 
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terrible in his clinging shroud. The strange- 
ly preserving air of the vault could not yet 
have done its work completely. But on the 
thing’s ghastly features, with their half 
dried, open eyes, there would still be the 
frightful smile with which the man had died 

the smile that haunted 

As the thought crossed Sir Gabriel’s mind, 
he felt his lips writhing, and he struck his 
own mouth in wrath with the back of his 
hand so fiercely that a drop of blood ran 
down to his chin, and another, and more, 
falling black in the gloom upon the chapel 
pavement. But still his bruised lips twisted 


themselves. He turned the tablet by the 
simple secret. It needed no safer fastening, 


for had each Ockram been coffined in pure 
gold, and had the door been open wide, 
there was not a man in Tyrone brave enough 
to go down to that place, saving Gabriel 
Ockram himself, with his angel’s face and 
his thin, white hands and his sad, unflinching 
eyes. He took the great old key and set it 
into the lock of the iron door; and the 
heavy rattling noise echoed down the de- 
scent beyond like footsteps, as if a watcher 
had stood behind the iron and were running 
away within, with heavy dead feet. And 
though he was standing still, the cool wind 
was from behind him, and blew the flame of 
the candle against the iron panel. He turned 
the key. 

Sir Gabriel saw that his candle was short. 
There were new ones on the altar, with long 
candlesticks, and he lit one, and left his own 
burning on the floor. As he set it down on 
the pavement his lip began to bleed again 
and another drop fell upon the stones. 

He drew the iron door open and pushed it 
back against the chapel wall, so that it 
should not shut of itself, while he was with- 
in; and the horrible draught of the sepul- 
chre came up out of the depths in his face, 
foul and dark. He went in, but though the 
fetid air met him, yet the flame of the tall 
candle was blown straight from him against 
the wind while he walked down the easy in- 
cline with steady steps, his loose slippers 
slapping the pavement as he trod. 

He shaded the candle with his hand, and 
his fingers seemed to be made of wax and 
blood as the light shone through them. And 
in spite of him the unearthly draught forced 
the flame forward, till it was blue over the 
black wick, and it seemed as if it must go 
out. But he went straight on, with shining 
eyes. 

The downward passage was wide, and he 
could not always see the walls, by the strug- 


gling light, but he knew when he was in the 
place of death by the larger, drearier echo 
of his steps in the greater space, and by the 
sensation of a distant blank wall. He stood 
still, almost enclosing the flame of the can- 
dle in the hollow of his hand. He could see 
a little, for his eyes were growing used to 
the gloom. Shadowy forms were outlined in 
the dimness, where the biers of the Ockrams 
stood crowded together, side by side, each 
with its straight, shrouded corpse, strangely 
preserved by the dry air, like the empty 
shell that the locust sheds in summer. And 
a few steps before him he saw clearly the 
dark shape of headless Sir Vernon’s iron 
coffin, and he knew that nearest to it lay 
the thing he sought. 

He was as brave as any of those dead men 
had been, and they were his fathers, and he 
knew that sooner or later he should lie there 
himself, beside Sir Hugh, slowly drying to a 
parchment shell. But he was still alive, and 
he closed his eyes a moment, and three great 
drops stood on his forehead. 

Then he looked again, and by the white- 
ness of the winding-sheet he knew his fath- 
er’s corpse, for all the others were brown 
with age; and, moreover, the flame of the 
candle was blown toward it. He made four 
steps till he reached it, and suddenly the 
light burned straight and high, shedding a 
dazzling yellow glare upon the fine linen 
that was all white, save over the face, and 
where the joined hands were laid on the 
breast. And at those places ugly stains had 
spread, darkened with outlines of the fea- 
tures and of the tight-clasped fingers. There 
was a frightful stench of drying death. 

As Sir Gabriel looked down, something 
stirred behind him, softly at first, then more 
noisily, and something fell to the stone floor 
with a dull thud and rolled up to his feet; 
he started back, and saw a withered head 
lying almost face upward on the pavement, 
grinning at him. He felt the cold sweat 
standing on his face, and his heart beat 
painfully. 

For the first time in all his life that evil 
thing which men call fear was getting hold 
of him, checking his heart-strings as a cruel 
driver checks a quivering horse, clawing at 
his backbone with icy hands, lifting his hair 
with freezing breath, climbing up and gath- 
ering in his midriff with leaden weight. 

Yet presently he bit his lip and bent down, 
holding the candle in one hand, to lift the 
shroud back from the head of the corpse 
with the other. Slowly he lifted it. Then it 
clove to the half-dried skin of the face, and 





“He started back, and saw a withered head lying on the pavement.” 
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his hand shook as if some one had struck 
him on the elbow, but half in fear and half 
in anger at himself, he pulled it, so that it 
came away with a little ripping sound. He 
caught his breath as he held it, not yet 
throwing it back, and not yet looking. The 
horror was working in him, and he felt that 
old Vernon Ockram was standing up in his 
iron coffin, headless, yet watching him with 
the stump of his severed neck. 

While he held his breath he felt the dead 
smile twisting his lips. In sudden wrath at 
his own misery, he tossed the death-stained 
linen backward, and looked at last. He 
ground his teeth lest he should shriek aloud. 

There it was, the thing that haunted him, 
that haunted Evelyn Warburton, that was 
like a blight on all that came near him. 

The dead face was blotched with dark 
stains, and the thin gray hair was matted 
about the discolored forehead. The sunken 
lids were half open, and the candle light 
gleamed on something foul where the toad 
eyes had lived. 

But yet the dead thing smiled, as it had 
smiled in life; the ghastly lips were parted 
and drawn wide and tight upon the wolfish 
teeth, cursing still, and still defying hell to 
do its worst—-defying, cursing, and always 
and forever smiling alone in the dark. 

Sir Gabriel opened the winding sheet where 
the hands were, and the blackened, withered 
fingers were closed upon something stained 
and mottled. Shivering from head to foot, 
but fighting like a man in agony for his life 
he tried to take the package from the dead 
man’s hold. But as he pulled at it the claw- 
like fingers seemed to close more tightly, and 
when he pulled harder the shrunken hands 
and arms rose from the corpse with a horri- 
ble look of life following his motion—then 
as he wrenched the sealed packet loose at 
last the hands fell back into their place still 
folded. 

He set down the candle on the edge of the 
bier to break the seals from the stout paper. 
And kneeling on one knee, to get a better 
light, he read what was within, written long 
ago in Sir Hugh’s queer hand. 

He was no longer afraid. 


He read how Sir Hugh had written it all 
down that it might perchance be a witness 
of evil and of his hatred; how he had loved 
Evelyn Warburton, his wife’s sister ; and how 
his wife had died of a broken heart with his 
curse upon her, and how Warburton and he 
had fought side by side in Afghanistan and 
Warburton had fallen; but Ockram had 
brought his comrade’s wife back a full year 
later, and little Evelyn, her child, had been 
born in Ockram Hall. And next, how he had 
wearied of the mother and shevhad died 
like her sister with his curse on her. And 
then, how Evelyn had been brought up as 
his niece, and how he trusted that his son 
Gabriel and his daughter, innocent and un- 
knowing, might love and marry, that the 
souls of the women he had betrayed might 
suffer another anguish before eternity was 
out. And last of all, he hoped that some 
day, when nothing could be undone, the two 
might find his writing and live on, not dar- 
ing to tell the truth for their children’s 
sake and the world’s word, man and 
wife. 

This he read, kneeling beside the corpse 
in the north vault, by the light of the altar 
candle; and when he had read it all, he 
thanked God aloud that he had found the se- 
cret in time. But when he rose to his feet 
and looked down at the dead face it was 
changed, and the smile was gone from it 
forever, and the jaw had fallen a little, and 
the tired dead lips were relaxed. And then 
there was a breath behind him and close to 
him, not cold like that which had blown the 
flame of the candle as he came, but warm 
and human. He turned suddenly. 

There she stood, all in white, with her 
shadowy golden hair—for she had risen from 
her bed and had followed him noiselessly, 
and had found him reading, and had herself 
read over his shoulder. He started violently 
when he saw her, for his nerves were un- 
strung—and then he cried out her name in 
the still place of death: 

“Evelyn !’’ 

‘My brother!’’ she answered, softly and 
tenderly, putting out both hands to meet 
his. 
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WEST 
By HELEN C. CANDEE 


¢¢] WILL take you to see the chief of my 
people,’’ said Mrs. Barton, when I was 
visiting her. I always started when she 
made allusion to her Indian origin. She was 
so gentle in the serenity of ways, and so 
metropolitan in the fit of her gowns. 

‘‘] have loved him ever since I was a 
child,’’ she continued, ‘‘and can remember 
how fine he looked in his gay dress when my 
mother took me South with our tribe on the 
great annual hunt.’’ 

I looked at her again, for I can never 
realize that she was once a beaded savage, 
jouncing in a basket set on tent poles and 
dragged by a pony across the prairies. We 
were in her sitting-room now, with a soft 
carpet under our feet, pretty furniture of 
Western make standing about, a piano in the 
alcove, and a guitar on the sofa. Her ap- 
pearance, her language, her environment 
made it impossible to remember that she 
was one of the Government’s wards. And 
yet Ollin had cautioned me before I*came: 

‘*Just you be a little shy of favorin’ the 
Indian agent before the Widder Barton; an’ 


fer your life leave your whiskey flask to 
home.”’ 

‘**But I might need it. What is the harm ?’’ 
I urged. 

**An Indian with whiskey in ’im is a wild 
devil,’’ he returned, with emphasis. ‘‘An’ 
more’n that, if you’re found with the stuff 
in your grip in the Indian country you’ll get 
arrested. ’’ 

It seemed odd, as I looked at Mrs. Barton 
cutting the leaves of a new magaine, that 
the law had bound me to keep her sober 
she, the epitome of dignity and self-control 

While we were waiting for the team to 
be harnessed to the surry, my eyes strayed 
to framed photographs on the walls. They 
were pictures of Mrs. Barton’s kith and kin, 
but it gave a queer, creepy little feeling to 
see no faces other than Indian. The dress 
was a mixture of Indian and ‘‘citizen’s’’ 
wholly unpicturesque, but she saw nothing 
strange about it, notwithstanding her own 
perfect attire. That is one remarkable thing 
about the civilized women of the reserva- 


tions, they give themselves no airs vf su- 
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periority over those less advanced, but all 
stand alike in rank and in each other’s con- 
sideration. 

I turned my eyes from the pictures, and 
idly fingered some curious old pistols and a 
knife sheathed in leather, from which hung 
a string of buttons of the sort that the 
(nited States army wears. I had noticed 
them on other visits, but felt it were best 
not to inquire about them. I knew they were 
all taken from brave soldiers who lost their 
lives in savage warfare on the plains, and 
my heart bled at the remembrance of treach- 
ery and hideous atrocities. Sarah Barton 
across the room—was she also thinking of 
the desperate efforts of her people to pre- 
vent the enemy’s advance? The chasm be- 
tween the races yawned dark between us, 
and we were both silent. 

The arrival of the carriage from the barn 
ended an awkward pause. There are times 
when the victor feels the cruelty of his vic- 
tory. 

Huddled together on an open bit of ground 
were three or four tepees, closed, silent. 
Sarah Barton had her driver stop before one 
of these, and she called aloud a name of 
many syllables and much euphony. A man 
came out, dressed in the regulation blue 
sack coat and trousers and ugly black shovel 
hat. Behind him followed his squaw, dressed 
in a calico skirt and ill-made waist 
of another pattern, with a woolen 
shawl over her shoulders, the usual 
habit half-way to civilization. The 
blanket is the first step, accom- 
panied by plain, short skirt of cal- 
ico, then follows a longer skirt with 
ruffle and a small shawl. With the 
men, there is first the blanket, 
then the Government coat or other 
fancy of the Western maker of 
ready-made clothing. Men usually 
alike on the reservations, 
like charity children in an institu- 
tion, not because of concurrence 
of taste, but because only one line 
of goods is on sale at the Govern- 
ment stores. 

The squaw from the tepee car- 
ried in her hand her latest work 
of art, of which she was exceed- 
ingly fond. She held it up before 
\irs. Barton to solicit admiration, 
laughing with happiness. It was a 
dress for the little girl of four, 
made of brown satin, and fitted with 
as many seams and darts as a tailor 
accords a grown woman. The poor 


dress 





little brunette who was to wear it must 
needs lay aside a stunning tunic of beaded 
and fringed deer-skin, but progress and 
civilization had seized the woman through 
the channel of mother love, and this satin 
garment was its evidence. 

We found the chief, a dignified old man, 
in black broadcloth, who, during a life of 
seventy years, had passed from the absolute 
savagery of the murderous scalping aborig- 
ine through all grades of taming and prog- 
ress until he had reached a condition of cul- 
tivation and spiritual development far above 
many of his white neighbors. He was indis- 
posed to talk, and spoke only his own tongue, 
which Mrs. Barton interpreted, but showed 
interest by fastening on me a mild, compre- 
hending gaze as steady and unabashed as an 
infant’s. Mrs. Barton restlessly fluttered 
around him after the manner of all solicitous 
womankind. Perhaps it was civilization that 
had given her grace to express feminine at- 
tributes, but Indian women far less advanced 
than she also show it. I left the old chief 


and Mrs. Barton with a feeling that they had 
taught me many things, and hoping they did 
not hate me as one of their conquerors. 

If you watch Indian women shopping you 
will see feminine eagerness, caprice, and 
love for fine and pretty things. They cannot 
shop as other women do, poor things, for in- 
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stead of flitting gaily to any shop that 
pleases, they are, in most cases, obliged to 
patronize one, and that is rarely the best. 
The reason for this goes deep into govern- 
mental appointments and Indian agents, and 
the question is too delicate and reformatory 
to discuss. Women of the Sarah Barton class 
cannot speak of it with patience. 

When the woman of the reservation goes 
shopping she does so only at such times as 
the Government gives its wards their allow- 
ance. The Indian trades on credit, the 
agent pays the store and not the Indian, and 
the storekeeper sees that the bill of goods 
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timid and gay as children, and most un- 
lovely to look upon, for there is an unhappy 
incongruity about tenement-house garb and 
Minnehaha physiognomy. 

They are very shy, and show none of the 
dignified indifference of the men, which is 
like that of a lion in captivity. In the shop 
they cling to the interpreter with a faith 
that would appeal to any ordinary conscience 

but the Indian and his money are consid- 
ered fair game in the Territories. After the 
shop is left the women follow closely on the 
heels of their lords until bundled into the 
big box wagon to drive home. I have never 
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bought shall equal the amount of pension 
money due his customer, even though he is 
reduced to selling half a yard of velveteen 
for two dollars, and common gilt tape at one 
dollar a yard. And yet the women find shop- 
ping infinitely amusing. In some of the lar- 
ger towns shops reach a cheap imitation of 
the department store, and the Indian wo- 
men take varied and feminine delight in 
sauntering from one counter to another, 
feeling of dress goods, and gazing at unat- 
tainable ribbons and passementeries. The 
shop’s interpreter goes with them like a 
courier, and lightly directs their somewhat 
doubtful fancy to unsalable goods. They are 


seen one alone on the streets of a town, co 
great is their timidity in the face of that 
civilization toward which they are inevitably 
advancing. 

Once | saw a pretty thing, a young bride 
of the Kickapoos, on a sort of wedding trip. 
She was tall and slight, and-——-so closely do 
the members of a tribe resemble one another 

she looked like the twin sister of her 
young husband. At first they were accom- 
panied by a stout old chief, but he left after 
circus day. It is odd to see an Indian chief 
patronize the peanut and lemonade stands, 
and sit unmoved at the performance, and 
yet stand enthralled before the cages of 
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animals unknown on his native prairies. 
The bride and bridegroom spent three or 
four days in the town, wandering about as 
unconsciously as Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den. The man was already masterful and pro- 
tecting, the girl shy and subservient. Day 
after day they walked hand in hand, looking 
at everything, people, shops, cattle, but 
never speaking to any one, never even to 
each other, yet deeply content in the con- 
sciousness of companionship. They were a 
living example of the happiness of sim- 
plicity, and, while they stayed in the hust- 
ling town, made many a civilized man and 
woman think of how far their own conduct 
as wives and husbands fell short of the 
standard of this unconscious Indian pair. 
One day Ollin drove me to the country 
where they live, showed me their house, and 
called them Silas and Jane Gordon. But | 
wouldn’t have it—they were worthy of their 
own unrememberable Kickapoo 
names, and should not be given ap- 
pellatives like a race of slaves. 
The home over which the bride 
presided was not a wigwam on a 
grassy plain, but, instead, a log 
cabin standing in a garden of corn, 
with a wood near by. It was not 
elegant, but it was a long way in 
advance of the tepee, for no matter 
how well constructed that pic- 
turesque abode may be, tidiness and 
privacy are defeated in any home 
of one room, and that one filled 
with smoke whenever a fire is built. 
Afternoon tea in the height of 
the metropolitan season is not half 
so gay a gathering as the meeting 
of Indian women at the agency on 
the day that an ‘‘issue’’ of gro- 


ceries occurs. Long before the hour 
set for the distribution, the women 
begin to gather, wrapped in blankets 
of the most vivid shades of scarlet, 
purple, orange and green, with the 
calico skirt showing below. The 
blankets are all worn alike, after an 
unvarying fashion. To put one on 
the wearer throws it over the back, 
then extends the arms, keeping the 
upper edge taut, then folds the arms 
snugly across the front of the waist. 
This makes the coziest possible pro- 
tection against the winter winds 
that sweep the prairies, a combina- 
tion of hat, cloak and muff. Be- 
fore the agent or his deputy arrives 
at the door of the store-house a 
crowd of fifty women have gathered, brilliant 
as parrots, chattering, shoving each other 
in good-natured play, not at all a brooding, 
sinister group. 

In a general sort of way we think of the 
Indian woman as pounding corn in a mortar 
to make coarse meal from which to bake 
bread for her family. The truth is laughably 
far from imagination’s picture. She goes to 
the ‘‘issue,’? which the Indian men are not 
allowed to attend, and when her turn comes 
receives a lapful of such groceries as we all 
find necessary in our kitchens, the things 
that come in packages and small tin boxes. 
Those who deplore the passing of savagery 
for esthetic reasons, surely might find pic- 
turesqueness in the thought of a squaw set- 
ting out her table with Italian macaroni 
and olives. 

Marketing for the family is not all done 
when the groceries are procured. The hus- 
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bands of the women convoy them over the 
prairies to the ‘‘beef issue,’’ which is their 
meat market. The children go, too, and the 
inevitable dog is not forgotten because he 
attends to that himself. 

It is a great time for gossip, the ‘‘beef 
issue,’’ and the women withdraw to a com- 
fortable spot to compare notes until called by 
their lords to labor. This is the time when 
the babies and little ones are shown off. The 
woman who is exhibiting her first, or her 
newest baby, wears on her face a look that 
is of no tribe or nationality, that is the same 
glorious illumination the world over—the 
look of the happy mother. 

There is no way known to the Indian to 
ornament her calico dress, the blanket is 


bright enough as the Government makes it, 
but the dresses of the children—there is the 
opportunity. Civilized garments are shown 
by some, and by others the buckskin tunic, 
beaded in beautiful stripes, painted with 
birds, and deeply fringed at sleeves and 
edge. With this are worn soft moccasins 
which leave the sinewy young feet free to 
fly over the ground. The moccasins are so 
covered with beading that not a fibre of the 
buckskin shows, and the leggins, which are 
but an extension of the shoe, are equally 
ornate. The child who wears such a costume 
has her neck loaded with strings of beads, 
and her waist is clasped by a belt of large 
brass discs. Her mother is more savage than 
the mother of the little maid who was to 
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wear the fitted brown satin bodice, but sav- 
agery in this case leans to the side of art. 

Some of the children carry dolls which 
their mothers make out of scraps which 
seem to have drifted from  civilization’s 
waste basket, bits of dress goods, ribbons, 
lace, buttons. Lady dolls—by courtesy—ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the European 
models of fashion in their dress, but man 
dolls never copy the conventional dress of 
the reservation Indian. They are brightened 
with feathers, and paint, and clothed in 
tunics and leggins, or in a light summer 
costume resembling the aprons which Ma- 
sons wear on parade days. 

But the coddling and over-dressing of 
children has to stop at an early age, for the 
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brick building of the Indian school awaits 
all children who grow large enough. At- 
tendance is compulsory on certain reserva- 
tions, and, willy-nilly, the brown little peo- 
ple who have played with prairie dogs, 
horned toads and swifts, are taken from 
their mothers’ tepees and placed in confine- 
ment at hard labor or its infantile equiva- 
lent. 

It is a wretched time for the mothers, 
and leaves them at once lonely and bound to 
the locality of the school. In reservations 


where the land is open to all the tribe, and 
has not been divided up into individual allot- 
ments, a certain amount of restlessness is 
permissible, a changing of tent sites, but 
if the idol of the mother is in the school, 
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she cannot be persuaded to move far from 
the building which engulfs her darling, for 
school is boarding-school, and not a brief 
daily session. 

All tepee-made finery must be abandoned 
and the child dressed in the school uniform. 
The little girls are put into calico frocks 
and given a plaid shawl in lieu of coat and 
hat, and from that time on are no more 
‘‘blanket Indians.’’ The boys, sturdy little 
men, already promising the high, square 
shoulders that make an Indian identifiable 
at any distance—no matter what his garb 
are invariably dressed in clumsily-made cloth 
suits. With the utter lack of taste that 
characterizes all ‘‘institution’’ uniforms, the 
trousers of these unbeautiful suits stop a 
few inches short of the ankle, and the leg 
is further covered with loose boots of the 
pattern worn by Uncle Sam as he appears in 
the hands of a caricaturist. The hat is a 
smaller size of the same black felt sombrero 
sold at the agency store, but it has one re- 
deeming feature in the eyes of the little 
chap’s heart-hungry mother—it can be or- 
namented. 

Government would not, of course, 
permit a decoration which would 
mutilate the precious black felt, 
but the Indian mother knows how to 
weave a band all of beads, one just 
the size of the crown, and which 
can be fitted over it. While she 
sits at home trying to get used 
to the unnatural quiet which came 
when her round-faced children were 
taken away, she elaborates the 
coloring and design of the bead 
band as an expression of her tender 
solicitude. For this work she 
flouts the foundation of deer-skin 
or fabric, and weaves her beads 


rs 


with horse-hair or strong thread, 
the design showing the same on 
both sides, and, when held against 
the light, glowing like a rich 
stained glass window. 

Then some day a white visitor to 
the Indian school will catch a brown 
boy doing his stent of work on the 
woodpile or in the garden, and bribe 
him with silver pieces to part with 
this rare bit of bead-work. Woe to 
him who is tempted. A_punish- 
ment awaits him when maternal au- 
thority has its opportunity, for 
beads are expensive at the agency 
store, and in some places are not 
to be had at all, some of the 
agents holding the benighted opinion that 
as beads and savages are associated, so, if 
the savage is deprived of beads, his regen- 
eration is accomplished. 

It is at the school that the child loses its 
Indian name, and begins to be known as 
Shem, Ham or Japheth, or other equally in- 
appropriate cognomen. Why not use Indian 
syllables? Probably because civilized ears 
are too dull to catch the pretty sounds, and 
civilized tongues too clumsy to repeat them. 

3ut the mothers and children love best the 
names they know on the prairie and in the 
tepee, and are delighted if a white acquaint- 
ance will use them. 

The process of civilization seems to grind 
the women more than the men, albeit for 
their general good. Besides the school which 
deprives them of their children, there is a 
recent law compelling the men of certain 
polygamous tribes to renounce all wives save 
one. It is undoubtedly a rightous enactment, 
but heart-breaking in its operation during 
the first years. There are many reasons why 
an Indian should desire many wives. Wives 
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mean property, each woman having been 
dowered by Government with a ‘‘head right’’ 
of one hundred and sixty acres and a pen- 
sion, so who multiplieth wives multiplieth 
riches. Then again, wives do all the work. 
It was their custom, when the braves went 
forth to hunt or to wage war. Now the men 
hunt and fight no more, but the women con- 
tinue to do the work. 

The putting away of wives was bitter 
business. The old women claimed their right 
to permanency by prior occupation of the 
post, but youth pleaded for itself with an evi- 
dence of strength and beauty, and in most 
cases it was the older women who had to go, 
widowed by the fetish civilization. There 
have been many tragedies and countless sad- 
dened hearts and sullen hatred of the white 
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oppressors. But women of Sarah Barton’s 
class voluntarily adopt all the white man’s 
laws, and between such and the law there is 
little friction. But even she has the sorrow 
of seeing her sons, who have been highly 
educated, fall into ways of idleness and dis- 
sipation, and slip back into Indian ways, 
making that strange product of reform, a 
tailor-made, college-bred man with the soul 
of a degenerate savage. 

The life of the Indian woman of the res- 
ervation is one full of self-denial and labor, 
and the more she is developed through edu- 
cation, the greater her opportunities of 
suffering. Civilization or extinction is the 
alternative before her, and she takes the 
former with a trusting timidity that is almost 
pathetic. 


AND POLITICS 


By WILLIAM R. CORWINE 
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USINESS men of the United States have 
BR felt for a long time that an organiza- 

tion must be formed to watch over the 
commercial interests of the country, and it 
was with this end in view that the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York was organ- 
ized in 1897. It has a resident membership 
in New York of about 1,400 firms, represent- 
ing something like 100 or more different 
lines of trade and industry. Its officers and 
directors serve without pay, being willing 
to accept any reward that may come in the 
increase of trade which their efforts may 
bring about. It has a non-resident member- 
ship of about 33,000 firms and individuals, 
representing practically every State and Ter- 
ritory in the United States, with a sprink- 
ling through Canada and Mexico, and with 
members even in far-away Hawaii, one of 
the newly-acquired possessions of this coun- 
try. 

The solution of such problems as the main- 
tenance and improvement of the interior 
waterways of the country as a basic feature 
in the determination of through routes to 
the seaport, the improvement of harbors, the 
extension of terminal facilities and the de- 
crease of charges for such facilities, the 


Corwine has just retnrned from Porto Rico, where he has been making a study of the 
nercial conditions in the interests of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 


collation of facts concerning other countries, 
the reform of consular service, to the end 
that this service might be made more effec- 
tive in promoting the industries of the United 
States in foreign countries, the seeking of 
information concerning the demands for 
American goods in such countries, the dis- 
semination of such information, the efforts 
to create a demand where heretofore Ameri- 
can manufactured products were unknown, 
have been the ends toward which the Associ- 
ation has worked on the broader lines laid 
down by its officers. 

The United States, as a nation, has only 
of late years awakened to the fact that it is 
one of the great manufacturing nations of 
the world, with possibilities which are really 
staggering when one looks at them in the 
course of the development that is natural 
to ensue unless some untoward circumstance 
intervene. The Government, however, has 
never done anything in any special way to- 
ward finding means whereby the surplus pro- 
ducts of the country might be placed advan- 
tageously. The nation as a body has been 
too busy with politics, and the men who run 
the machines have been too busy concerning 
themselves and their own future to have 
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given to this subject, upon which the pros- 
perity of the nation largely depends, any 
more than the most cursory sort of atten- 
tion. Other nations which have become large- 
ly populated have done everything possible 
to the mind of man to relieve the countries 
of the burden of overproduction, and the 
flags of nearly all nations of the world, ex- 
cept of the United States, may be found 
floating at the stern of vessels in almost 
every known port. The American flag, how- 
ever, is a rare sight, if one goes off the 
beaten paths of travel, and the Merchants’ 
Association of New York is doing what it 
can in connection with other bodies of like 
nature throughout the country, and by 
itself, where necessary, to awaken a senti- 
ment throughout the trade centres of the 
country which will have the effect ef forc- 
ing those who are at the head of  politi- 
cal affairs, and who are entrusted with the 
management of the nation, to consider these 
questions more earnestly than they have been 
considered in the past, to devise ways and 
means for the relief of the country and its 
export trade, and to bring to bear the power- 
ful machinery of the Government through- 
out the entire world for the benefit of the 
manufactured products of this country. 

The Government, in our opinion, should, 
in the first place, organize on a successful 
basis a thoroughly well-equipped consular 
service, by making consular appointments as 
the result of fitness, not of political prefer- 
ment. All offices should be for life, de- 
pending upon good behavior, abolishing en- 
tirely the iniquitous system of fees in mak- 
ing the positions salaried ones, with a 
salary sufficiently large to attract the ser- 
vices of men who might accomplish some- 
thing if they were decently paid. The Gov- 
ernment should evolve from the shipping 
laws of the various nations, a law which 
shall include that which has been most 
effective for such nations, even if thereby it 
should become necessary to use the funds 
ef the Government in subsidies or otherwise 
to give such a movement a good start. 

The manufacturers of this country have 
sought, and have obtained, protection in the 
way of tariff. While, of course, this subject 
is a political one, based upon various views 
of political economy, it certainly has served 
its purpose to enrich the American manufac- 
turer, even though it may have been at the 
expense of the consumer. If that policy is 
to prevail, there certainly ought not to be 
any reasonable objection to do for American 
shipping something of a similar nature. 
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Consuls, to-day, are appointed in the same 
manner as they were appointed when this 
nation was first formed. To be sure, from 
the time of President Hayes, consuls have 
been obliged to make reports of the condi- 
tions of the country to which they are ac- 
credited. Unfortunately, however, the manu- 
facturer does not feel like following sugges- 
tions made in such reports, for the reason 
that the men who make the reports are not, 
as arule, men who have knowledge of the 
business of the country from which they go. 
They have generally no business training 
whatever, and, necessarily, have to rely for 
information obtained at second or third 
hands upon which to base such reports as 
they may make. A good consul should be 
like a good salesman or commercial traveler 
for a well-established house ; in other words, 
he should be a man of sufficient mental 
calibre and sufficiently well equipped to do 
for the country that which a salesman does 
for the house which he represents. 

Germany not only has improved her con- 
sular service to a point where, in some 
cases, it outranks that of Great Britain, but 
is seeking, in every possible way, to increase 
the efficiency of that service. She has pro- 
vided a school in which men are trained, and 
she sends men from that school to the differ- 
ent consular offices throughout the world, 
where they study the conditions of the coun- 
try for a fixed period of time, at the end of 
which they return home, and make to the 
foreign departments a detailed report. If 
they show a sufficient degree of capacity, 
they are then accredited as subordinates in 
the consular service, and their future de- 
pends then upon themselves. 

Russia recently has made an effort to ex- 
pand her export trade, and has now in this 
country a bureau—maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Russian government—for the 
purpose of obtaining information concerning 
the markets of the United States, which 
may be used by the home government in aid- 
ing the exports to that nation. Experiments 
are made by the government in the shipping 
of wheat and other products of the soil to 
various parts of the world, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the lowest possible rate at 
which such shipments may be made by pri- 
vate individuals, if necessary, so as not to 
entail a loss. 

We are in correspondence with nearly 
sixty cities in the United States, and we have 
yet to find in one of them any lack of en- 
thusiasm on the question of securing better 
consular service. I have traveled through 
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all parts of the country; have attended din- 
ners and meetings of trade organizations, as 
well as Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade and Merchants’ Associations in some 
of the leading cities of the country; have 
made speeches and short addresses on this 
particular subject, and on the broader one 
of the general expansion of our export trade, 
and I have never found any one, when the 
subject was presented in an intelligent man- 
ner, who failed to become interested, or who 
declined to assist in doing what ought to be 
done toward attaining the end desired. 

The result of this work, if honestly car- 


ried on, and aggressively and earnestly 
worked for, must be an irresistible force 


which will compel the men who shape our 
laws to listen to the business requirements 
of the country rather than to pay heed, as 
they apparently do now, solely to politicians. 
| have never forgotten the remark made 
to me by our President, Mr. William F. King, 
when he came here, and which was this: 

‘*Mr. Corwine, I have made up my mind 
that trade and commerce must prevail in 
this country, and that unless business inter- 
ests combine for the benefit of the whole, 
trouble will ensue. I intend to shape the 
policy of this Association to that end, and 
I know we will win, because I know we are 
right.’’ 

He quoted the old saying of ‘‘right makes 
might,’’ and the fact that he has never de- 
viated one ell from the lines laid down then 
has been one of the great sources of the 
strength which this Association has attained 
in the last two years. 

I have just returned from Porto Rico, 
where I was sent by the Association to in- 
vestigate the conditions there that affect 
trade and commerce, to ascertain how 
American manufacturers may meet the re- 
quirements of what demand may already ex- 
ist there, and how products of the country 
not already in demand there may be placed 
in that market, and to learn how credits may 
be ascertained, and balances settled, which, 
naturally, would include a full report on the 
rates of exchange and the prices at which 
commodities could be laid down to the con- 
sumer there, and, generally speaking, to 
learn all that one can of the conditions 
which would affect trade as between the 
United States and Porto Rico. 

It is intended later on to make an investi- 
gation of a similar nature into the conditions 
surrounding Cuba’s trade, the other West 
Indian Islands, South America, the Islands of 
the Pacific—naturally including the Philip- 
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pines—the investigation of the latter to be a 
stepping-stone, as it were, to a thorough and 
more complete examination than has yet 
been made commercially of the conditions in 
China. 

This may seem to the average layman a 
very large proposition, but it is one which 
has to be met. 

I found, while in Porto Rico, that the 
change from Spanish to American rule has 
not thus far benefited the industries of the 
island, and unless something is done very 
soon to relieve the situation, the trade con- 
ditions of the island will become very seri- 
ous indeed. When Spanish authority ended 
in Porto Rico, Spain, naturally enough, 
ceased to have any interest in that island. 
The transfer of the island to the United 
States has not yet brought to the island any 
substitute to the markets for that portion 
of her products which she lost when she 
ceased to be a possession of Spain, and the 
present state of the island is worse than its 
previous one. I refer entirely to commercial 
matters. The principal products of the is- 
land are sugar, coffee and tobacco. 

The average production of sugar for the 
past twelve years has been about 58,000 
tons. The production this year is limited to 
something under 50,000 tons. The United 
States has been, and still is, the principal 
market for the sugar grown on the island, 
except for the higher grades, which test 
about the 16 Dutch standard in color, or 96 
degrees polarscopic. This makes that class 
of sugar within the grade of refined sugars, 
and the sugars of that quality have hereto- 
fore gone to Spain, or other places in Eu- 
rope through Spain, and are not avail- 
able for this market on account of our tariff 
here. 

Of course, the Spanish market and the 
markets that were reached through Spain 
for such sugars have been taken away from 
Porto Rico. To enable the planters who 
raise sugar of this class to get their sugar 
into the United States as raw sugars, a 
change of the methods of manufacture is 
necessary. This, it is claimed, would oblige 
those manufacturing sugar of this grade to 
change their machinery. Until the Spaniards 
put in the last tariff, which was the worst 
one the island ever had, except for its con- 
cessions to Spain, machinery for the im- 
provement of the soil, or for the develop- 
ment of the island in any way, was allowed 
to go in free. Under that revised tariff, 
however, an ad valorem duty was placed on 
machinery. That ad valorem duty the United 
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States has retained in the tariff now in op- 
eration on that island. 

Sugar machinery is expensive, and the 
duty is a very heavy burden. Uncertainties 
concerning the future government of the is- 
land under the course which may be taken 
regarding the tariff. operate against any 
large expense being made by the planters in 
the change of their methods of manufac- 
ture, and there is not that incentive to the 
development of higher grades of sugar which 
would prevail under ordinary conditions. 
The high price of sugar, this year, has 
helped the island, because otherwise there 
would have been a great deal more suffering 
on the island than has actually existed 
through the contraction of the crops. 

All the tobacco raised on the island, ex- 
cept that which is used for local consump- 
tion, has, under Spanish rule, been sent in 
bulk to Cuba. Tobacco planters have told me 
that when the Cuban market was disturbed, 
as it frequently was, the Spanish Govern- 
ment stepped in and took what amounted to 
about one-third of the annual production of 
tobacco at the current market prices, find- 
ing a market for the tobacco through Span- 
ish channels at home, and other Spanish 
channels, and in Continental Europe. through 
Spanish connections. 

This arrangement, said to have existed be- 
tween the Spanish Government and the to- 
bacco planters, I could find no record of. 
3ut it is very generally stated as having 
been actually in effect. Whether that be so 
or not, the tobacco market has been very 
greatly curtailed, as the tariff which the 
United States Government has put in opera- 
tion in Cuba is practically prohibitive against 
Porto Rican tobacco going into that mar- 
ket, and the tariff on tobacco in the States 
operates against the importation of that to- 
bacco here in manufactured cigars or cigar- 
ettes. 

This tobacco is of a very high quality. I 
have some samples of the leaf with me, 
taken indiscriminately from the warehouses 
in Cayey, Caguas and San Juan. The tobacco 
crop this year is estimated to be about one- 
third of the normal, and a large number of 
men who are generally employed in the cul- 
tivation of tobacco are out of employment. 
In fact, many of the small tobacco planters 
who have no means by which to carry their 
tobacco, are letting the crop go to seed, not 
considering it worth while to go to the ex- 
pense of harvesting that which they cannot 
sell. 

So far as the coffee is concerned, the 
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tariff, of course, does not operate, as coffee 
is free in the United States. Porto Rican 
coffee is of a very high grade, and commands 
what we would call a fancy price in Spanish 
and Continental European markets, which it 
has reached through Spanish connections. 

The tariff in Spain is now operative against 
Porto Rican coffee, so that the latter is shut 
out from the market which it previously had. 
The tariff which the United States has estab- 
lished in Cuba shuts Porto Rican coffee out 
of that market, and, as the coffee is hardly 
known here at all, the market for it is very 
much contracted. 

There are plenty of plans for the develop- 
ment of the island backed by American cap- 
ital, and men in good standing, which, if 
they were put into operation, would provide 
labor for a very large proportion of the men 
now working on the roads. These plans are 
for the irrigation of the lands which are 
suffering from lack of rain; for the building 
of railways across the island, in both direc- 
tions, with branches to principal ports; for 
the development of electrical power; for 
trolleying the tram road now in operation in 
San Juan between that city and its suburbs; 
for the extension of the natural industries 
of the island, and generally by doing that 
which will increase the productive power of 
the island, and make it, what it ought to be, 
one of the richest spots of its size in the 
world. Many of these plans, however, are 
absolutely at a standstill, for the reason that 
the tariff is hurting the island so seriously 
that it seems unwise to put capital into a 
place for the purpose of increasing the pro- 
ductive power of that place, when it is im- 
possible now——and will be impossible for a 
long period of time, unless proper relief be 
offered—to market that which the island al- 
ready produces. 

Many of the natives are kindly disposed 
toward the United States, and hailed the 
advent of its authority with great joy. So 
did the business element, the latter feeling 
that certainly within a year after the occu- 
pancy of the island by the United States, the 
commercial situation would have been 
changed for the better, but now that they 
see no prospect of anything being done, they 
are blue and depressed. The island has near- 
ly always had a balance of trade in its favor. 

It seems particularly hard, in view of this, 
that with the advent of the Government of 
the United States, there should have been 
created a large class of men fed by the Gov- 
ernment as the result of the general curtail- 
ing of the facilities of the island. The na- 
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tive Porto Ricans of standing feel this very 
acutely. One of them said to me: ‘‘We are 
not paupers. We have an island which so 
far has produced more than we have bought, 
as a rule, and we felt that when the United 
States assumed control of the island, largely 
through our efforts and earnest co-operation, 
the island would thrive way beyond what it 
had ever done in its history. 

‘‘The contrary has happened, and it is 
very humiliating to me to feel that the men 
of the island, poor and ignorant though they 
are, who are willing to work for their day’s 
wages, should be forced to work as a matter 
of charity out of their usual labors, and be 
fed for charity’s sake by the Government. I 
would like to see these men at work on the 
plantations in the different parts of the is- 
land. I am a plantation owner, and I see my 
plantation shrinking in its capacity because 
I cannot find a market for what it pro- 
duces. 

‘*T have four sons whom I am educating in 
English. I expect that they will be loyal 
citizens of the United States. I cannot live 
many years longer, but I want to see them 
go to the front in loyalty and co-operation 
with the Government of the United States 
for the future of those here. But, unfortu- 
nately, they have an object lesson which is 
operating against my teachings.”’ 

This expression of sentiment may be taken 
as a sample of what I heard in many parts 
of the island from men who are not politi- 
cians, who desire nothing for themselves, 
but who love the island on which they were 
born, who admire the Government of the 
United States, who did all in their power to 
make the advent of its government as easy 
and free from loss of life as possible, and 
who are anxious to become loyal citizens of 
what they and we believe to be the greatest 
nation on the earth, sharing its responsibili- 
ties, reaping the benefit of increased trade 
and commerce, and doing all that loyal citi- 
zens of the United States can do to add to 
the glory of the government at Washington. 

They feel, however, that the conditions 
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which have arisen are entirely different from 
those which they expected. They know that 
the subject is one of wide moment, and that 
the government at Washington cannot dis- 
pose hastily of all the questions that have 
arisen; yet, there is a feeling that more 
could have been done to help trade than has 
yet been done. 

There is no doubt whatever that if the is- 
land were allowed to increase its trade, and 
thereby give employment to every man on 
the island who is willing to work, the people 
would be extremely happy and contented to 
the very highest degree, and the political 
end of the situation could then be taken 
hold of and discussed thoroughly before any 
positive step were taken in providing for a 
permanent form of government for the is- 
land, and for the general revision of the laws 
thereof. 

As matters stand, however, there is a 
feeling of discontent growing from what 
seems to be the apathy of people of the 
United States on this subject of the com- 
mercial relations of the island. 

Every one whom I met was glad to feel 
that at last a commereial body has sent some 
one down to the island to look into these 
commercial conditions, who might be able 
to make a report of the things as they ac- 
tually were, and when I told them I intend- 
ed to lay the situation just as I found it be- 
fore you, there was an expression of almost 
prayerful gratitude. 

It is such revelations as these, as well as 
unbusiness-like methods, long established 
and well understood, that are making more 
and more evident the fact that the politi- 
cians, if left to themselves, make of our 
Government a hindrance rather than an as- 
sistance to its people. But the time is at 
hand when the men of this country who will 
pay proper attention to the broad subject of 
trade and commerce, no matter what their 
party may be, will win, and can continue in 
power. Men who fail to meet the demands 
of the growing needs of the nation will have 
to go to the wall. 
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ECAUSE it all seems so improbable—so 
horribly impossible to me now, sitting 
here safe and sane in my own library 

I hesitate to record an episode which already 
appears to me less horrible than grotesque. 
Yet, unless this story is written now, | 
know I shall never have the courage to tell 
the truth about the matter, not from fear 
of ridicule, but because I myself shall soon 
cease to credit what I now know to be true. 
Yet scarcely a month has elapsed since I 
heard the stealthy purring of what | be- 
lieved to be the shoaling undertow—scarcely 
a month ago, with my own eyes, I saw that 
which, even now, I am beginning to believe 
never existed. As for the Harbour-Master 
and the blow I am now striking at the old 
order of things But of that I shall not 
speak, now, or later; I shall try to tell the 
story simply and truthfully, and let my em- 
ployers testify as to my probity, and the 
editors of this magazine corroborate them. 
On the 29th of February of the present 
year I resigned my position under the Gov- 
ernment and left Washington to accept an 
offer from Professor Farrago—whose name 
he kindly permits me to use in this article 
and, on the first day of April, J entered 
upon my new and congenial duties as gen- 
eral superintendent of the water-fowl de- 
partment connected with the Zoological Gar- 
dens, now in course of erection at Bronx 
Park, New York. 
For a week I followed the routine, exam- 
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ining the new foundations, studying the ar- 
chitect’s plans, following the surveyors 
through the Bronx thickets, suggesting ar- 
rangements for water-courses and pools des- 
tined to be included in the enclosures for 
swans, geese, pelicans, herons, and such of 
the waders and swimmers as we might ex- 
pect to acclimate in Bronx Park. 

It was, and is, the policy of the trustees 
and officers of the Zoological Gardens, not 
to employ collectors nor to send out expedi- 
tions in search of specimens. The society 
decided to depend upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, and I was always busy, part of the 
day, in dictating answers to correspondents 
who wrote offering their services as hunters 
of big game, collectors of all sorts of fauna, 
trappers, snarers, and also to those who 
offered specimens for sale, usually at exor- 
bitant rates. 

To the proprietors of five-legged kittens, 
mangy lynxes, moth-eaten coyotes, and danc- 
ing bears, I returned courteous but uncom- 
promising refusals—of course, first submit- 
ting all such letters, together with my re- 
plies, to Professor Farrago. 

One day toward the end of May, however, 
just as I was leaving Bronx lark to return 
to town, Professor Lesard, of the Reptilian 
Department, called out to me that Professor 
Farrago wanted to see me a moment; so I 
put my pipe into my pocket again and re- 
traced my steps to the temporary wooden 
building occupied by Professor Farrago, gen- 
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eral superintendent of the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The professor, who was sitting at his 
desk before a pile of letters and replies 
submitted for approval by me, pushed his 
glasses down and looked over them at me 
with a whimsical smile that suggested amuse- 
ment, impatience, annoyance, and perhaps a 
faint trace of apology. 

‘Now, here’s a letter,’’ he said, with a 
deliberate gesture toward a sheet of paper 
impaled on a file; ‘‘a letter that I suppose 
you remember.’’ He disengaged the sheet 
of paper and handed it to me. 

“Oh, yes,’’ I replied, with a shrug; ‘‘of 
course the man is mistaken—or ee 

‘*Or what ?’’ demanded Professor Farrago, 
tranquilly wiping his glasses. 

xi Or a liar,’’ I replied. 

After a silence he leaned back in his chair 
and bade me read the letter to him again, 
and I did so with a contemptuous tolerance 
for the writer who must have been either a 
very innocent victim or a very stupid swind- 
ler. I said as much to Professor Farrago, 
but, to my surprise, he appeared to waver. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he said, with his near-sight- 
ed embarrassed smile, ‘‘that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men in a thousand would 
throw that letter aside and condemn the 
writer as a liar or a fool.’’ 

‘‘In my opinion,’’ said I, ‘‘he’s one or 
the other.’’ 

‘*He isn’t—in mine, 
placidly. 

‘‘What!’’? I exclaimed; ‘‘here is a man 
living all alone on a strip of rock and sand 
between the wilderness and the sea who 
wants you to send somebody to take charge 
of a bird that doesn’t exist !’’ 

‘‘How do you know,”’ asked Professor 
Farrago, ‘‘that the bird in question does not 
exist ?”’ 

‘*It is generally accepted, ’’ I replied, sar- 
castically, ‘‘that the Great Auk has been ex- 
tinct for years. Therefore I may be par- 
doned for doubting that our correspondent 
possesses a pair of them alive.’’ 

‘Oh, you young fellows!’’ said the pro- 
fessor, smiling wearily; ‘‘you embark ona 
theory for destinations that don’t exist.’’ 

He leaned back in his chair, his amused 
eyes searching space for the imagery that 
made him smile. 

‘“‘Like swimming squirrels, you navigate 
with the help of Heaven and a stiff breeze, 
but you never land where you hope to—do 
you?” 

ltather red in the face, I said: ‘‘Don’t you 
believe the Great Auk to be extinct ?’’ 


” 


said the professor, 


‘‘Audubon saw the Great Auk.’’ 

‘Who has seen a single specimen since ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody—except our correspondent 
here,’’ he replied, laughing. 

I laughed, too, considering the interview 
at an end, but the professor went on, coolly: 

‘‘Whatever it is that our correspondent 
has—and I am daring to believe that it is 
the Great Auk itself—I want you to secure 
it for the society.”’ 

When my astonishment subsided, my first 
conscious sentiment was one of pity. Clear- 
ly, Professor Farrago was on the verge of 
dotage—ah !—what a loss to the world! 

I believe now that Professor Farrago per- 
fectly interpreted my thoughts, but he be- 
trayed neither resentment nor impatience. 
I drew a chair up beside his desk—there was 
nothing to do but to obey, and this fool’s 
errand was none of my conceiving. 

Together we made out a list of articles 
necessary for me, and itemized the expenses 
I might incur; and I set a date for my re- 
turn, allowing no margin for a_ successful 
termination to the expedition. 

‘‘Never mind that,’’ said the professor; 
‘‘what I want you to do is to get those birds 
here safely. Now, how many men will you 
take ?’’ 

‘‘None,’’ I replied, bluntly; ‘‘it’s a use- 
less expense unless there is something to 
bring back. If there is I’ll wire you, you 
may be sure.”’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said Professor Farvago, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘you shall have all the as- 
sistance you may require. Can you leave 
to-night ?”’ 

The old gentleman was certainly prompt. 
I nodded half-sulkily, aware of his amuse- 
ment. 

‘*So,’’ I said, picking up my hat, ‘‘I am 
to start north to find a place called Black 
Harbour, where there is a man named Hal- 
yard who possesses, among other household 
utensils, two extinct Great Auks ne 

We were both laughing by this time I 
asked him why on earth he credited the as- 
sertion of a man he had never before heard 
of. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he replied, with the same 
half-apologetic, half-humorous smile, ‘‘it is 
instinct. I feel, somehow, that this man 
Halyard has got an Auk—perhaps two. | 
can’t get away from the idea that we are on 
the eve of acquiring the rarest of living 
creatures. It’s odd for a scientist to talk as 
I do; doubtless you’re shocked—admit it, 
now !’”’ 

But I was not shocked; on the contrary, I 
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“ ‘Did you ever hear of the Harbour-Master?’ he asked, maliciously." 


was conscious that the same strange hope 
that Professor Farrago cherished was _ be- 
ginning, in spite of me, to stir my pulses, 
too. 

“If he has——’’ I began, then stopped. 

The professor and I looked hard at each 
other in silence. 

‘*Go on,’’ he said, encouragingly. 

3ut I had nothing more to say, for the 
prospect of beholding with my own eyes a 
living specimen of the Great Auk produced 
a series of conflicting emotions within me 
which rendered speech profanely superfluous. 

As I took my leave, Professor Farrago 
came to the door of the temporary wooden 
office and handed me the letter written by 
the man Halyard. I folded it and put it into 
my pocket, as Halyard might require it for 
my own identification. 

‘‘How much does he want for the pair?’’ 
I asked. 

“‘Ten thousand dollars. Don’t demur—if 
the birds are really ——’”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ I said, hastily, not darmmg to 
hope too much. 

‘‘One thing more.’’ said Professor Farra- 
go, gravely; ‘‘you know, in that last para- 
graph of his letter, Halyard speaks of some- 
thing else in the way of specimens—an un- 


,’ 


discovered species of amphibious biped—just 
read that paragraph again, will you?’’ 

I drew the letter from my pocket and read 
as he directed : 

“When you have seen the two living specimens of 
the Great Auk, and have satisfied yourself that I tell 
the truth, you may be wise enough to listen without 
prejudice to a statement I shall make concerning the 
existence of the strangest creature ever fashioned. I 
will merely say, at this time, that the creature referred 
to is an amphibious biped and inhabits the ocean near 
this coast. More I can not say, for I personally have 
not seen the animal, but I have a witness who has, and 
there are many who affirm that they have seen the 
creature. You will naturally say that my statement 
amounts to nothing; but when your representative ar- 
rives, if he be free from prejudice, I expect his reports 
to you concerning this sea biped will confirm the solemn 
statements of a witness I know to be unimpeachable. 

“Yours truly, . 
“BURTON HALYARD. 
“BLACK HARBOUR.” 

“‘Well,’’ I said, after a moment’s thought, 
‘‘here goes for the wild-goose chase.’’ 

‘“‘Wild Auk, you mean,’”’ said Professor 
Farrago, shaking hands with me. ‘‘You will 
start to-night, won’t you?’’ 

‘‘Yes, but Heaven knows how I’m ever 
going to land in this man Halyard’s door- 
yard. Good-by!’’ 

‘*About that sea-biped 
fessor Farrago, shyly. 


’’ began Pro- 
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“‘Oh, don’t!’’ I said; ‘‘I can swallow the 
Auks, feathers and claws, but if this fellow 
Halyard is hinting he’s seen an amphibious 
creature resembling a man——’’ 

a Or a woman,’’ said the professor, 
cautiously. 

I retired disgusted, my faith shaken in 
the mental vigor of Professor Farrago. 


IL. 

The three days’ voyage by boat and rail 
was irksome. I bought my kit at Sainte 
Croix on the C. P. R., and on June Ist I be- 
gan the last stage of my journey via the 
Sainte Isole broad-gauge, arriving in the 
wilderness by daylight. A tedious forced 
march by blazed trail, freshly spotted on the 
wrong side, of course, brought me to the 
northern terminus of the rusty narrow-gauge 
lumber railway which runs from the heart of 
the hushed pine wilderness to the sea. 

Already a long train of battered flat cars, 
piled with sluice props and roughly hewn 
sleepers, was moving slowly off into the 
brooding forest gloom, when I came in sight 
of the track; but I developed a gratifying 
and unexpected burst of speed, shouting all 
the while. The train stopped; I swung my- 
self aboard the last car, where a pleasant 
young fellow was sitting on the rear brake, 
chewing spruce and reading a letter. 

‘‘Come aboard, sir,’’ he said, looking up 
with a smile; ‘‘I guess you’re the man ina 
hurry.”’ 

‘I’m looking for a man named Halyard,”’ 
I said, dropping rifle and knapsack on the 
fresh-cut fragrant pile of pine. ‘‘Are you 
Halyard ?”’ 

‘*No, I’m Francis Lee, bossing the mica 
pit at Port-of-Waves,’’ he replied, ‘‘but this 
letter is from Halyard, asking me to look 
out for a man ina hurry from Bronx Park, 
New York.’’ 

‘‘l’m that man,’’ said I, filling my pipe 
and offering him a share of the weed-of- 
peace ; and we sat side by side smoking very 
amiably, until a signal from the locomotive 
sent him forward and I was left alone, loung- 
ing at ease, head pillowed on both arms, 
watching the blue sky flying through the 
branches overhead. 

Long before we came in sight of the ocean 
I smelled it; the fresh salt aroma stole into 
my senses, drowsy with the heated odor of 
pine and hemlock, and I sat up, peering 
ahead into the dusky sea of pines. 

Fresher and fresher came the wind from 
the sea, in puffs, in mild sweet breezes, in 
steady freshening currents, blowing the 


feathery crowns of the pines, setting the 
balsam’s blue tufts rocking. 

Lee wandered back over the long line of 
flats, balancing himself nonchalantly as the 
cars swung around a sharp curve where wa- 
ter dripped from a newly propped sluice that 
suddenly emerged from the depths of the 
forest to run parallel to the railroad track. 

‘*Built it this spring,’’ he said, surveying 
his handiwork, which seemed to undulate 
as the cars swept past. ‘‘It runs to the cove 

or ought to——’’ He stopped abruptly 
with a thoughtful glance at me. 

“So you’re going over to Halyard’s?’’ he 
continued, as though answering a question 
asked by himself. 

I nodded. 

‘*You’ve never been there—of course.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I said, ‘‘and I’m not likely to go 
again.”’ 

I would have told him why I was going if 
I had not already begun to feel ashamed of 
my idiotic errand. 

“‘T guess you’re going to look at those 
birds of his,’’ continued Lee, placidly. 

“‘T guess I am,’’ I said, sulkily, glancing 
askance to see whether he was smiling. 

But he only asked me quite seriously 
whether a Great Auk was really a very rare 
bird, and I told him that the last one ever 
seen had been found dead off Labrador in 
January, 1870. Then I asked him whether 
these birds of Halyard’s were really Great 
Auks, and he replied somewhat indifferently 
that he supposed they were—at least, no- 
body had ever before seen such birds near 
Port-of-Waves. 

‘‘There’s something else,’’ he said, run- 
ning a pine sliver through his pipe-stem 
“‘something that interests us all here more 
than Auks, big or little. I suppose I might 
as well speak about it, as you are bound to 
hear about it sooner or later.’’ 

He hesitated, and I could see that he was 
embarrassed, searching for the exact words 
to convey his meaning. 

‘If,’’ said I, ‘‘you have anything in this 
region more important to science than the 
Great Auk, I should be very glad to know 
about it.”’ 

Perhaps there was the faintest tinge of 
sarcasm in my voice, for he shot a sharp 
glance at me and then turned slightly. After 
a moment, however, he put his pipe into his 
pocket, laid hold of the brake with both 
hands, vaulted to his perch aloft, and glanced 
down at me. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of the Harbour-Mas- 
ter?’’ he asked, maliciously. 
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‘‘Which Harbour-Master?’’ I inquired. 
‘‘You’ll know before long,’’ he observed, 

with a satisfied glance into perspective. 

This rather extraordinary observation puz- 
zled me. I waited for him to resume, and, 
as he did not, I asked him what he meant. 

‘“*If I knew,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d tell you. But, 
come to think of it, I’d be a fool to go into 
details with a scientific man. You’il hear 
about the Harbour-Master —perhaps you will 
see the Harbour-Master. In that event I 
should be glad to converse with you on the 
subject.’”’ 

I could not help laughing at his prim and 
precise manner, and, after a moment, he also 
laughed, saying: 
“It hurts a man’s 
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I thanked him, but said that I was anx- 
ious to reach Halyard’s before dark, and he 
very kindly led me along the cliffs and point- 
ed out the path. 

‘‘This man. Halyard,’’ he said, ‘‘is an in- 
valid. He lives at a cove called Black Har- 
bour, and all his truck goes through to him 
over the company’s road. We receive it 
here, and send a pack-mule through once a 
month. I’ve met him; he’s a bad-tempered 
hypochondriac, a cynic at heart, and a man 
whose word is never doubted. If he says he 
has a Great Auk you may be satisfied he 
has.’’ 

My heart was beating with excitement at 
the prospect; | 
looked out across 





vanity to know he 
knows a thing that 
somebody else 
knows he doesn’t 
know. I’m damned 
if I say another 
word about the 
Harbour-Master un- 
til you’ve been to 
Halyard’s!”’ 

“4 Harbour-Mas- 
ter,’’ I persisted, 
‘tig an official who 
superintends the 
mooring of ships 
isn’t he?’’ 

But he refused to 
be tempted into 
conversation, and 
we lounged silently 
on the lumber until 
a long, thin whistle 
from the locomotive 





the wooded head- 
lands and tangled 
stretches of dune 
and hollow, trying 
to realize what it 
might mean to me, 
to Professor Far- 
rago, to the world, 
if I should lead 
back to New York 
a live Auk. 

**He’s a crank,”’ 
said Lee; ‘‘frankly 
I don’t like him. If 
you find it un 
pleasant there, 
come back to 
us.”’ 

“Does Halyard 
live alone ?’’ I ask- 
ed. 

““Yes—except 
for a professional 





and a rush of sting- — 
ing salt wind 
brought us to our 
feet. Through the trees I could see the 
bluish black ocean, stretching out beyond 
black headlands to meet the clouds; a great 
wind was roaring among the trees as the 
train slowly came to a standstill on the 
edge of the primeval forest. 

Lee jumped to the ground and aided me 
with my rifle and pack, and then the train 
began to back away along a curved side- 
track which, Lee said, led to the mica pit 
and company stores. 

‘*Now what will you do ?’’ he asked, pleas- 
antly; ‘‘I can give you a good dinner and a 
decent bed to-night if you like—and I’m 
sure Mrs. Lee would be very glad to have 
you stop with us as long as you choose.”’ 


“The next moment I knew it could not be a man.” 


trained nurse—poor 
thing !’’ 

**A man?”’ 

““No,’’ said Lee, disgustedly. 

Presently he gave me a peculiar glance; 
hesitated, and finally said: ‘‘Ask Halyard 
to tell you about his nurse and--the 
Harbour-Master. (Good-by——I’m due at the 
quarry! Come and stay with us whenever 
you care to; you will find a welcome at Port- 
of-Waves.”’ 

We shook hands and parted on the cliff, 
he turning back into the forest along the 
railway, I starting northward, pack slung, 
rifle over my shoulder. Once I met a group 
of quarrymen, faces burned brick-red, scarred 
hands swinging as they walked. And, as I 
passed them with a nod, turning, I saw that 
they also had turned to look after me, and I 
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I was gazing upon the last two individuals of an all but extinct race.” 


caught a word or two of their conversation, 
whirled back to me on the sea-wind. 
They were speaking of the Harbour-Mas- 
ter. 
ITT. 
Toward sunset I came out on a sheer gran- 
ite cliff where the sea-birds were whirling 


and clamoring, and the great breakers 
dashed, rolling in double thundered rever- 
berations on the sun-dyed crimson sands be- 
low the bedded rock. 

Across the half-moon of beach towered 
another cliff, and, behind this, 1 saw a col- 
umn of smoke rising in the still air. It cer- 








““T know who you are,’ he said in his acid voice.”’ 


tainly came from Halyard’s chimney, al- 
though the opposite cliff prevented me from 
seeing the house itself. 

I rested a moment to refill my pipe, then 
resumed rifle and pack, and cautiously start- 
ed to skirt the cliffs. I had descended half 
way toward the beach, and was examining 
the cliff opposite, when something on the 
very top of the rock arrested my attention 

—a man darkly outlined against the sky. 
The next moment, however, I knew it could 
not be a man, for the object suddenly glided 
over the face of the cliff and slid down the 
sheer, smooth face like a lizard. Before I 
could get a square look at it, the thing 
crawled into the surf—or, at least, it seemed 
to—but the whole episode occurred so sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly, that I was not sure 
I had seen anything at all. 

However, I was curious enough to climb 
the cliff on the land side and make my way 
toward the spot where I imagined I saw the 
man. Of course, there was nothing there 
rect a trace of a human being, I mean. 
Something had been there—a sea-otter, pos- 
sib! —for the remains of a freshly-killed fish 
lay on the rock. eaten to the back-bone and 
tail. 

The next moment, below me, I saw the 
house, a freshly-painted, trim, flimsy struc- 
ture, modern, and very much out of harmony 
with the splendid savagery surrounding it. 
It struck a nasty cheap note in the noble 
gray monotony of headland and sea. 

The descent was easy enough. I crossed 
the crescent beach, hard as pink marble, and 
found a little trodden path amonz the rocks, 
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that led to the front porch of the 
house. 

There were two people on the 
porch—lI heard their voices before 
I saw them—and when I set my 
foot upon the wooden steps, I saw 
one of them, a woman, rise from 
her chair and step hastily toward 
me. 

**Come back!’’ cried the other, 
a man with a smooth-shaven, deep- 
ly-lined face, and a pair of angry 
blue eyes; and the woman stepped 
back quietly, acknowledging my 
lifted hat with a silent inclination. 

The man, who was reclining in 
an invalid’s rolling-chair, clapped 
both large, pale hands to the 
wheels and pushed himself out 
along the porch. He had shawls 
pinned about him, an untidy drab- 
colored hat on his head, and, when 
he looked down at me, he scowled. 

‘**‘T know who you are,”’ he said in his acid 
voice; ‘‘you’re one of the Zoological men 
from Bronx Park. You look like it, any- 
way.”’ 

“It is easy to recognize you from your 
reputation,’’ I replied, irritated at his dis- 
courtesy. 

‘*Really,’’ he replied, with something be- 
tween a sneer and a laugh, ‘‘I’m obliged for 
your frankness. You’re after my Great Auks, 
are you not ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing else would have tempted me in- 
to this place,’’ I replied, sincerely. 

‘*Thank Heaven for that,’’ he said. ‘‘Sit 
down a moment; you’ve interrupted us.’’ 
Then, turning to the young woman, who wore 
the neat gown and tiny cap of a professional 
nurse, he bade her resume what she had been 
saying. She did so, with deprecating glance 
at me, which made the old man sneer again. 

‘It happened so suddenly,’’ she said in 
her low voice, ‘‘that I had no chance to get 
back. The boat was drifting in the cove; | 
sat in the stern, reading, both oars shipped, 
and the tiller swinging. Then I heard a 
scratching under the boat, but thought it 
might be sea-weed—and, the next moment, 
came those soft thumpings, like the sound 
of a big fish rubbing its nose against a 
float.’’ 

Halyard clutched the wheels of his chair 
and stared at the girl in grim displeasure. 

‘‘Didn’t you know enough to be fright- 
ened ?’’ he demanded. 

‘**'o —not then,’’ she said, coloring faint- 
ly, ‘‘but when, after a few moments, I looked 
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up and saw the Harbour-Master running up 
and down the beach, I was horribly fright- 
ened.”’ 

‘‘Really ?’’ said Halyard, sarcastically, ‘‘it 
was about time.’’ Then, turning to me, he 
rasped out: ‘‘And that young lady was 
obliged to row all the way to Port-of-Waves 
and call to Lee’s quarrymen to take her boat 
in.”’ 

Completely mystified, I looked from Hal- 
yard to the girl, not in the least compre- 
hending what all this meant. 

“That will do,’’ said Halyard, ungracious- 
ly, which curt phrase was apparently the 
usual dismissal for the nurse. 

She rose, and I rose, and she passed me 
with an inclination, stepping noiselessly into 
the house. 

‘‘T want beef-tea!’’ bawled Halyard after 
her; then he gave me an unamiable 
glance. 

‘‘T was a well-bred man,’’ he sneered; 
‘I’m a Harvard graduate, too, but I live as 
I like, and I do what I like, and I say what 
] like.”’ 

‘*You certainly are not reticent,’’ I said, 
disgusted. 

‘“‘Why should I be?’’ he rasped; ‘‘I pay 
that young woman for my irritability; it’s a 
bargain between us.”’ 

‘“‘In your domestic affairs,’’ I said, ‘‘there 
is nothing that interests me. I 
came to see those Auks.”’ 

‘*You probably believe them to be 
razor-billed Auks,’’ he said, con- 
temptuously; ‘‘but they’re not; 
they’re Great Auks.”’ 

I suggested that he permit me to 
examine them, and he replied in- 
differently that they were in a pen 
in his back yard, and that I was 
free to step around the house when 
I cared to. 

I laid my rifle and pack on the 
verandah, and hastened off with 
mixed emotions, among which hope 
no longer predominated. No man 
in his senses would keep two such 
precious prizes in a pen in his back 
yard, I argued, and I was perfectly 
prepared to find anything from a 
puffin to a penguin in that pen. 

I shall never forget as long as I 
live my stupor of amazement when 
I came to the wire-covered en- 
closure. Not only were there two 
Great Auks in the pen, alive, breath- 
ing, squatting in bulky majesty on 





) their sea-weed bed, but one of them 


was gravely contemplating two newly-hatch- 
ed chicks, all bill and feet, which nestled 
sedately at the edge of a puddle of salt 
water where some small fish were swim- 
ming. 

For a while excitement blinded, nay, deaf- 
ened me. I tried to realize that I was gazing 
upon the last two individuals of an all but 
extinct race—the sole survivors of the gi- 
gantic Auk, which, for thirty years, has been 
accounted an extinct creature. 

I believe that I did not move muscle or 
limb until the sun had gone down and the 
crowding darkness blurred my straining eyes 
and blotted the great, silent, bright-eyed 
birds from sight. 

Even then I could not tear myself away 
from the enclosure ; I listened to the strange, 
drowsy note of the male bird, the fainter re- 
sponses of the female, the thin plaints of 
the chicks, huddling under her breast; | 
heard their flipper-like embryotic wings beat- 
ing drowsily as the birds stretched and 
yawned their beaks and clacked them, pre- 
paring for sleep. 

“‘If you please,’’ came a soft voice from 
the door, ‘‘Mr. Halyard awaits your com- 
pany to dinner.”’ 


IV. 
I dined well—or, rather, I might have 





“*Talk to me in your own original impudent way.’ ”’ 
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enjoyed my dinner if Mr. Halyard had been 
eliminated, and the feast consisted exclus- 
ively of a joint of beef, the pretty nurse and 
myself. She was exceedingly attractive— 
with a disturbing fashion of lowering her 
head and raising her dark eyes when spoken 
to. 

As for Halyard, he was unspeakable, bun- 
dled up in his snuffy shawls, and making un- 
couth noises over his gruel. But it is only 
just to say that his table was worth sitting 
down to, and his wine was sound as a bell. 

“‘Yah!’’? he snapped, ‘‘I’m sick of this 
cursed soup—and I’ll trouble you to fill my 
glans——"” 

‘*It is dangerous for you to touch claret, ’’ 
said the pretty nurse. 

‘‘T might as well die at dinner as any- 
where,’’ he observed. 

“‘Certainly,’’ said I, cheerfully passing 
the decanter, but he did not appear over- 
pleased with the attention. 

‘*T can’t smoke, either,’’ he snarled, hitch- 
ing the shawls around until he looked like 
Richard the Third. 

However, he was good enough to shove a 
box of cigars at me, and I took one and 
stood up, as the pretty nurse slipped past 
and vanished into the little parlor beyond. 

We sat there for a while without speak- 
ing. He picked irritably at the bread crumbs 
on the cloth, never glancing in my direction ; 
and I, tired from my long foot-tour, lay back 
in my chair, silently appreciating one of the 
best cigars I ever smoked. 

‘‘Well,’’ he rasped out at length, ‘‘what 
do you think of my Auks—and my veracity ?”’ 

I told him that both were unimpeachable. 

“‘Didn’t they call me a swindler down 
there at your museum ?’’ he demanded. 

I admitted that I had heard the term ap- 
plied. Then I made a clean breast of the 
matter, telling him that it was I who had 
doubted; that my chief, Professor Farrago, 
had sent me against my will, and that I 
was ready and glad to admit that he, Mr. 
Halyard, was a benefactor of the human race. 

‘*Bosh!’’ he said. ‘* What good does a con- 
founded wobbly bandy-toed bird do to the 
human race ?’’ 

But he was pleased, nevertheless; and 
presently he asked me, not unamiably, to 
punish his claret again. 

‘*I’m done for,’’ he said; ‘‘good things to 
eat and drink are no good to me. Some day 
I’ll get mad enough to have a fit, and then 


He paused to yawn. 
‘‘Then,’’ he continued, ‘‘that little nurse 
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of mine will drink up my claret and go back 
to civilization, where people are polite.’’ 

Somehow or other, in spite of the fact 
that Halyard was an old pig, what he said 
touched me. There was certainly not much 
left in life for him—as he regarded life. 

‘‘I’m going to leave her this house,’’ he 
said, arranging his shawls. ‘‘She doesn’t 
know it. I’m going to leave her my money, 
too. She doesn’t know that. Good Lord! 
What kind of a woman can she be to stand 
my bad temper for a few dollars a month!’’ 

“*T think,’’ said I, ‘‘that it’s partly be- 
cause she’s poor, partly because she’s sorry 
for you.”’ 

He looked up with a ghastly smile. 

**You think she really is sorry ?’’ 

Before I could answer he went on: ‘‘I’m 
no mawkish sentimentalist, and I won’t al- 


low anybody to be sorry for me—do you 
hear ?”’ 
“Oh, I’m not sorry for you!’’ I said, 


hastily, and, for the first time since I had 
seen him, he laughed heartily without a 
sneer. 

We both seemed to feel better after that; 
I drank his wine and smoked his cigars, and 
he appeared to take a certain grim pleasure 
in watching me. 

‘*There’s no fool like a young fool,’’ he 
observed, presently. 

As I had no doubt he referred to me, I 
paid him no attention. 

After fidgeting with his shawls, he gave 
me an oblique scowl and asked me my 
age. 

“*Twenty-four,’’ I replied. 

“Sort of a tadpole, aren’t you?’ he said. 

As | took no offense, he repeated the re- 
mark. 

**Oh, come,’’ said I, ‘‘there’s no use in 
trying to irritate me. I see through you; a 
row acts like a cocktail on you——but you’ll 
have to stick to gruel in my company.”’ 

**T call that impudence!’’ he rasped out, 
wrathfully. 

**T don’t care what you call it,’’ I replied, 
undisturbed, ‘‘] am not going to be worricd 
by you. Anyway,’’ I ended, ‘‘it is my opin- 
ion that you could be very good company if 
you chose.”’ 

The proposition appeared to take his 
breath away—at least, he said nothing more ; 
and I finished my cigar in peace and tossed 
the stump into a saucer. 

““Now,’’ said I, ‘‘what price do you set 
upon your birds, Mr. Halyard?’’ 

**Ten thousand dollars,’’ he snapped, with 
an evil smile. 
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‘‘You will receive a certified check when 
the birds are delivered,’’ I said, quietly. 

‘*You don’t mean to say you agree to 
that outrageous bargain—and I won’t take 
a cent less, either—Good Lord!—haven’t 
you any spirit left?’’ he cried, half rising 
from his pile of shawls. 

His piteous eagerness for a dispute sent 
me into laughter impossible to control, and 
he eyed me, mouth open, animosity rising 
visibly. 

Then he seized the wheels of his invalid 
chair and trundled away, too mad to speak ; 
and I strolled out 
into the parlor, still 
laughing. 

The pretty nurse 
was there, sewins 
under a hanging 
lamp. 

“If T am not in- 
discreet ” 1 be- 
van, 

‘‘Indiscretion is 
t better part of 
valor,’’ said she, 
dropping her head 
hut raising her 


| 
I 


eyes. 

So L sat down with 
a frivolous smile 
peculiar to the ap- 
preciated. 

‘*Doubtless, ’’ said 
I, ‘‘you are hemming 
a ‘kerchief.’’ 

‘Doubtless | am 
said: 
‘this is a night-cap 
for Mr. Halyard.”’ 

A mental vision 
of Halyard ina 
night-cap, very mad, 
nearly set me laugh- 
ing again. 

‘Like the King of Yvetot, he wears his 
crown in bed,’’ I said, flippantly. 

“The King of Yvetot might have made 
that remark,’’ she observed, re-threading 
her needle. 

It is unpleasant to be reproved. How 
large and red and hot a man’s ears feel. 

To cool them, I strolled out to the porch; 
ind, after a while, the pretty nurse came 
out, too, and sat down in a chair not far 
away. She probably regretted her lost op- 
portunity to be flirted with. 

‘I have so little company—it is a great 
relief to see somebody from the world,’’ she 


not,’’ she 








“But—was it a man?” not 


said. ‘‘If you can be agreeable I wish you 
would.”’ 

The idea that she had come out to see me 
was so agreeable that I remained speechless 
until she said: ‘‘Do tell me what people are 
doing in New York.’’ 

So I seated myself on the steps and talked 
about the portion of the world inhabited by 
me, while she sat sewing in the dull light 
that straggled out from the parlor windows. 

She had a certain coquetry of her own, 
using the usual methods with an individual- 
ity that was certainly fetching. For in- 
stance, when she 
lost her needle 
and, another time, 
when we both, on 
hands and _ knees, 
hunted for her thim- 
ble. 

However, direc- 
tions for these pas- 
times may be found 
in contemporary 
classics. 

I was as enter- 
taining as I could 
be—perhaps not 
quite as entertain- 
ing as a young man 
usually thinks he is. 
However, we got on 
very well together 
until I asked her 
tenderly who the 
Harbour - Master 
might be whom they 
all spoke of so mys- 
teriously. 

**I do not care to 
speak about it,’’ she 
said, with a prim- 
ness of which I had 
suspected her 

capable. 

Of course I could scarcely pursue the sub- 
ject after that —and, indeed, I did not intend 
to—so I began to tell her how I fancied I 
had seen a man on the cliff that afternoon, 
and how the creature slid over the sheer 
rock like a snake. 

To my amazement, she asked me to kindly 
discontinue the account of my adventures, in 
an icy tone, which left no room for protest. 

‘‘It was only a sea-otter,’’ I tried to 
explain, thinking perhaps she did not care 
for snake stories. 

But the explanation did not appear to in- 
terest her, and I was mortified to observe 
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that my impression upon her was anything 
but pleasant. 

*‘She doesn’t seem to like me and my sto- 
ries,’’ thought I, ‘‘but she is too young, 
perhaps, to appreciate them.’’ 

So I forgave her—for she was even pret- 
tier than I had thought her at first—and I 
took my leave, saying that Mr. Halyard 
would doubtless direct me to my room. 

Halyard was in his library, cleaning a re- 
volver, when I entered. 

‘‘Your room is next to mine,’’ he said; 
‘pleasant dreams, and kindly refrain from 
snoring.”’ 

‘*May I venture an absurd hope that you 
will do the same!’ I replied, politely. 

That maddened him, so I hastily with- 
drew. 

I had been asleep for at least two hours, 
when a movement by my bedside and a light 
in my eyes awakened me. I sat bolt upright 
in bed, blinking at Halyard, who, clad in a 
dressing-gown and wearing a night-cap, had 
wheeled himself into my room with one hand, 
while with the other he solemnly waved a 
candle over my head. 

“‘I’m so cursed lonely,’’ he said—‘‘come, 
there’s a good fellow——talk to me in your 
own original impudent way!’ 

I objected strenuously, but he looked so 
worn and thin, so lonely and bad-tempered, 
so lovelessly grotesque, that I got out of 
bed and passed a spongeful of cold water 
over my head. 

Then I returned to bed and propped the 
pillows up for a back-rest, ready to quarrel 
with him if it might bring some little pleas- 
ure into his morbid existence. 

‘**No,’’ he said, amiably, ‘‘I’m too worried 
to quarrel, but I’m much obliged for your 
kindly offer. I want to tell you something.”’ 

‘What ?’’ I asked, suspiciously. 

‘**T want to ask you if you ever saw a man 
with gills like a fish?’’ 

**Gills?’’ I repeated. 

“Yes, gills! Did you?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ I replied, angrily, 
did you.”’ 

‘*No, I never did,’’ he said, in a curiously 
placid voice, ‘‘but there’s a man with gills 
like a fish who lives in the ocean out there. 
Oh, you needn’t look that way—nobody ever 
thinks of doubting my word, and I tell you 
that there’s a man—or a thing that looks 
like aman—as big as you are, too—all slate- 
colored—with nasty red gills like a fish! 
and I’ve a witness to prove what I say!’’ 

‘‘Who?’’ I asked, sarcastically. 

‘*The witness? My nurse.’’ 


“ce 


and neither 
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‘‘Oh! She saw a slate-colored man with 
gills ?’’ 

‘Yes, she did. So did Francis Lee, super- 
intendent of the Mica Quarry Company. at 
Port-of-Waves. So have a dozen men who 
work in the quarry. Oh, you neéedn’t laugh, 
young man. It’s an old story here, and any- 
body can te’! you about the Harbour-Mas- 
ter.’’ 

‘‘The Harbour-Master !’’ I exclaimed. 

“*Yes, that slate-colored thing with gills, 
that looks like a man—and-——by Heaven! is 
a man—that’s the Harbour-Master. Ask any 
quarryman at Port-of-Waves what it is that 
comes purring around their boats at the 
wharf and unties painters and changes the 
mooring of every cat-boat in the cove at 
night! Ask Francis Lee what it was he saw 
running and leaping up and down the shoal 
at sunset last Friday! Ask anybody along 
the coast what sort of a thing moves about 
the cliffs like a man and slides over them 
into the sea like an otter ied 

“*T saw it do that!’’ I burst out. 

*‘Oh, did you? Well, what was it?’’ 

Something kept me silent, although a 
dozen explanations flew to my lips. 

After a pause, Halyard said: ‘‘You saw 
the Harbour-Master, that’s what you saw!’’ 

I looked at him without a word. 

‘Don’t mistake me,’’ he said, pettishly ; 
‘*T don’t think that the Harbour-Master is a 
spfrit or a sprite or a hobgoblin, or any sort 
of damned rot. Neither do I believe it to be 
an optical illusion.’’ 

‘‘What do you think it is?’’ I asked. 

‘*T think it’s a man—I think it’s a branch 
of the human race—that’s what I think. 
Let me tell you something ; the deepest spot 
in the Atlantic Ocean is a trifle over five 
miles deep—and I suppose you know that 
this place lies only about a quarter of a mile 
off this headland. The British exploring ves- 
sel, Gull, Captain Marotte, discovered and 
sounded it, I believe. Anyway, it’s there, 
and it’s my belief that the profound depths 
are inhabited by the remnants of the last 
race of amphibious human beings!’’ 

This was childish; I did not bother to re- 
rly. 
ee 3elieve it or not, as you will,’’ he said, 
angrily ; ‘‘one thing I know, and that is this: 
The Harbour-Master has taken to hanging 
around my cove, and he is attracted by my 
nurse! I won’t have it! I'll blow his fishy 
gills out of his head if I ever get a shot at 
him! I don’t care whether it’s homicide or 
not—anyway, it’s a new kind of murder and 
it attracts me}’’ 
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“Throwing table-cloths over the Auks’ heads, we led those simple and dignified birds across the plank.”’ 


I gazed at him incredulously, but he was 
working himself into a passion, and I did not 
choose to say what I thought. 

‘*Yes, this slate-colored thing with gills 
goes purring and grinning and spitting about 
after my nurse—when she walks, when she 
rows, when she sits on the beach! Gad! It 
drives me nearly frantic. I won’t tolerate 
it, I tell you!’’ 

“*No,’’ said I, ‘‘I wouldn’t, either.’ And 
I rolled over in bed convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

The next moment I heard my door slam. 
I smothered my mirth and rose to close the 
window, for the land wind blew cold from 


the forest, and a drizzle was sweeping the 
carpet as far as my bed. 

That luminous glare which sometimes 
lingers after the stars go out, threw a trem- 
bling nebulous radiance over sand and cove. 
I heard the seething currents under the 
breakers’ softened thunder—louder than | 
ever heard it. Then, as I closed my window, 
lingering for a last look at the crawling 
tide, I saw a man standing ankle deep in the 
surf, all alone there in the night. But—was 
it a man? For the figure suddenly began 
running over the beach on all fours like a 
beetle, waving its limbs like feelers. Before 
I could throw open the window again it dart- 
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ed into the surf, and, when I leaned out into 
the chilling drizzle, I saw nothing save the 
flat ebb crawling on the coast -I heard noth- 
ing save the purring of bubbles on seething 
sands. 


V. 


It took me a week to perfect my arrange- 
ments for transporting the Great Auks, by 
water, to Port-of-Waves, where a lumber 
schooner was to be sent from Petite-Sainte- 
Isole, chartered by me for a voyage to New 
York. 

I had constructed a cage made of oziers, 
in which my Auks were to squat until they 
arrived at Bronx Park. My telegrams to 
Professor Farrago were brief; one merely 
said, ‘Victory!’ Another explained that I 
wanted no assistance, and a third read: 
‘‘Schooner Borogrove chartered. Arrive New 
York July lst. Send furniture van to foot 
of Bluff Street.’’ 

My week as a guest of Mr. Halyard proved 
interesting. I wrangled with that invalid to 
his heart’s content, I worked all day on my 
ozier cage, I hunted the thimble in the moon- 
light with the pretty nurse. We sometimes 
found it. 

As for the thing they called the Harbour- 
Master, I saw it a dozen times, but always 
either at night or so far away, and so close 
to the sea, that of course no trace of it re- 
mained when I reached the spot, rifle in hand. 

I had quite made up my mind that the 
so-called Harbour-Master was a demented 
darky—wandered from, Heaven knows where 
—perhaps shipwrecked and gone mad from 
his sufferings. Still, it was far from pleas- 
ant to know that the creature was strongly 
attracted by the pretty nurse. 

She, however, persisted in regarding the 
Harbour-Master as a sea-creature ; she earn- 
estly affirmed that it had gills, like a fish’s 
gills, that it had a soft, fleshy hole for a 
mouth, and its eyes were luminous and lid- 
less and fixed. 

‘“Besides,’’ she said, with a shudder, ‘‘it’s 
all slate color, like a porpoise, and it looks 
as wet as a sheet of India rubber in a dis- 
secting-room.”’ 

The day before I was to set sail with my 
Auks in a cat-boat bound for Port-of-Waves, 
Halyard trundled up to me in his chair and 
announced his intention of going with me. 

‘*Going where ?’’ I asked. 

“‘To Port-of-Waves and then to New 
York,’’ he replied, tranquilly. 

I was doubtful, and my lack of cordiality 
hurt his feelings. 
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“‘Oh, of course, if you-need the sea voy- 
age *’ T began. 

‘**T don’t; I need you,’’ he said, savagely ; 
“‘T need the stimulus of our daily quarrel. I 
never disagreed so pleasantly with anybody 
in my life; it agrees with me; I am a hun- 
dred per cent. better than I was last week.”’ 

I was inclined to resent this, but some- 
thing in the deep-lined face of the invalid 
softened me. Besides, I had taken a hearty 
liking to’ the old pig. 

“‘T don’t want any mawkish sentiment 
about it,’’ he said, observing me closely; “I 
won’t permit anybody to feel sorry for me 
do you understand ?’’ 

“‘T’ll trouble you to use a different tone 
in addressing me,’’ I replied, hotly; ‘‘Ill 
feel sorry for you if I choose to!’’ And our 
usual quarrel proceeded, to his deep satis- 
faction. 

By six o’clock next evening I had Hal- 
yard’s luggage stowed away in the cat-boat, 
and the pretty nurse’s effects corded down. 
She and I placed the ozier cage aboard, se- 
curing it firmly, and then, throwing table- 
cloths over the Auks’ heads, we led those 
simple and dignified birds down the path and 
across the plank at the little wooden pier. 
Together, we locked up the house, while 
Halvard stormed at us both and wheeled 
himself furiously up and down the beach be- 


low. At the last moment she forgot her 
thimble. But we found it, I forget where. 


‘““Come on!’’ shouted Halyard, waving his 
shawls furiously; ‘‘what the devil are you 
about up there ?’’ 

He received our explanation with a sniff, 
and we trundled him aboard without further 
ceremony. 

“Don’t run me across the plank like a 
steamer trunk!’’ he shouted, as I shot him 
dexterously into the cock-pit. 

But the wind was dying away, and I had 
no time to dispute with him then. 

The sun was settipg above the pine-clad 
ridge as our sail flapped and partly filled, 
and I cast off, and began a long tack, east 
by south, to avoid the spouting rocks on our 
starboard bow. 

The sea birds rose in clouds as we swung 
across the shoal, the black surf ducks scut- 
tered out to sea, the gulls tossed their sun- 
tipped wings in the ocean, riding the rollers 
like bits of froth. 

Already we were sailing slowly out across 
that great hole in the ocean, five miles deep, 
the most profound sounding ever taken in 
the Atlantic. The presence of great heights 
or great depths, seen or unseen, always im- 
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“I saw the gigantic forms of my two Great Auks biundering past in a shower of spray.” 


presses the human mind-—perhaps oppresses 
it. We were very silent; the sunlight stain 
on cliff and beach deepened to crimson, then 
faded into sombre purple bloom that lingered 
long after the rose tint died out in the 
zenith. 

Our progress was slow; at times, although 
the sail filled with the rising land breeze, we 
scarcely seemed to move at all. 

‘‘Of course,’’ said the pretty nurse, ‘‘we 
couldn’t be aground in the deepest hole in 
the Atlantic.”’ 

‘“‘Scarcely,’’ said Halyard, sarcastically, 
‘‘unless we’re grounded on a whale.”’ 

‘‘What’s that soft thumping,’’ I asked; 
‘*have we run afoul of a barrel or log?”’ 

It was almost too dark to see, but I leaned 
over the rail and swept the water with my 
hand. 

Instantly something smooth glided under 
it; like the back of a great fish, and I jerked 
my hand back to the tiller. At the same mo- 
ment the whole surface of the water seemed 
to begin to purr, with a sound like the break- 
ing of froth in a champagne glass. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?’ 
Halyard, sharply. 

‘*A fish came up under my hand,”’ I said; 
‘‘a porpoise or something a 

With a low cry, the pretty nurse clasped 
my arm in both her hands. 

‘*Listen!’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s 
around the boat!’’ 


asked 


purring 


‘““What the devil’s purring?’’ shouted 
Halyard. ‘‘I won’t have anything purring 
around me!”’ 

At that moment, to my amazement, I saw 
that the boat had stopped entirely, although 
the sail was full and the small pennant flut- 
tered from the mast-head. Something, too, 


was tugging at the rudder, twisting and 
jerking it until the tiller strained and 


creaked inmy hand. All at once it snapped; 
the tiller swung useless, and the boat whirled 
around, heeling in the stiffening wind, and 
drove shoreward. 

It was then that I, ducking to escape the 
boom, caught a glimpse of something ahead 

something that a sudden wave seemed to 
toss on deck and leave there, wet and flap- 
ping-—a man with round, fixed, fishy eyes, 
and soft, slaty skin. 

But the horror of the thing were the two 
gills that swelled and relaxed spasmodically, 
emitting a rasping, purring sound—two 
gasping, blood-red gills, all fluted and scol- 
loped and distended. 

Frozen with amazement and repugnance, I 
stared at the creature; I felt the hair stir- 
ring on my head and the icy sweat on my 
forehead. 

“*Tt’s the Harbour-Master !’’ 
yard. 

The Harbour-Master had gathered himself 
into a wet lump, squatting motionless in the 
bows under the mast; his lidless eyes were 


screamed Hal- 
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phosphorescent, like the eyes of living cod- 
fish. After a while I felt that either fright 
or disgust was going to strangle me where I 
sat, but it was only the arms of the pretty 
nurse clasped around me ina frenzy of ter- 
ror. 

There was not a fire-arm aboard that we 
could get at. Halyard’s hand crept back- 
ward where a steel-shod boat-hook lay, and 
I also made a clutch at it. The next moment 
I had it in my hand, and staggered forward, 
but the boat was already tumbling shore- 
ward among the breakers, and the next I 
knew the Harbour-Master ran at me likea 
colossal rat, just as the boat rolled over and 
over through the surf, spilling freight and 
passengers among the seaweed-covered 
rocks. 

When I came to myself I was thrashing 
about knee-deep in a rocky pool, blinded by 
the water and half suffocated, while under 
my feet, like a stranded porpoise, the Har- 
bour-Master made the water boil in his 
efforts to upset me. But his limbs seemed 
soft and boneless; he had no nails, no teeth, 
and he bounced and thumped and flapped and 
splashed like a fish, while I rained blows on 
him with the boat-hook that sounded like 
blows on a foot-ball. And all the while his 
gills were blowing out and frothing, and 
purring, and his lidless eyes looked into 
mine, until, nauseated and trembling, I 
dragged myself back to the beach, where 
already the pretty nurse alternately wrung 
her hands and her petticoats in ornamental 
despair. 

Beyond the cove, Halyard was bobbing up 
and down, afloat in his invalid’s chair, trying 
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to steer shoreward. He was the maddest 
man I ever saw. 

‘*Have you killed that rubber-headed thing 
yet ?’’ he roared. 

‘‘T can’t kill it,’’ I shouted, breathlessly. 
‘“‘T might as well try to kill a foot-ball !’’ 

“*Can’t you punch a hole init ?’’ he bawled. 
‘Tf I can only get at him———’’ 

His words were drowned in a thunderous 
splashing, a roar of great, broad flippers 
beating the sea, and I saw the gigantic forms 
of my two Great Auks blundering past in a 
shower of spray, driving headlong out into 
the ocean. 

*‘Oh, Lord!’’ I said, ‘‘I can’t stand that!’’ 
and, for the first time in my life, I fainted 
peacefully—and appropriately—at the feet 
of the pretty nurse. 


It is within the range of possibility that 
this story may be doubted. It doesn’t mat- 
ter; nothing can add to the despair of a man 
who has lost two Great Auks. 

As for Halyard, nothing affects him—ex- 
cept his involuntary sea-bath, and that did 
him so much good that he writes me from 
the south that he’s going on a walking tour 
through Switzerland—if Ill join him. I might 
have joined him if he had not married the 
pretty nurse. I wonder whether—— But, 
of course, this is no place for speculation. 

In regard to the Harbour-Master, you may 
believe it or not, as you choose. But if you 


hear of any Great Auks being found, kindly 
throw a table-cloth over their heads and no- 
tify the authorities at the new Zoological 
Gardens in Bronx Park, New York. The re- 
ward is ten thousand dollars. 








So Lary 
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ON AN OLD BATTLEGROUND 


BY 
ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 


Valley and farmland meet the West, 
Purple and gold and green; 

Orchard and vineyard, song and rest, 
Where their old-world wars have been. 


Over the gleaners lightly sings 
The lark to the falling sun, 
Over that grave of far-off things 
And old wars lost and won. 
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And over the hills where long ago 
Strange old-world warriors met, 

How sweet the purple vineyards grow, 
How well the fields forget! 


























FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON 
BY TROLLEY 


By HERMAN D. WHITE 


HERE is an almost complete trolley con- 
nection between the city of New York 
and the city of Boston. The trip can 

be made in thirty hours of constant riding. 
The lines of the various companies which 
make up the continuous journey meet end 
to end and car to car. There are no delays 
to speak of, for the cars of the various 
companies run every fifteen, twenty or thirty 
minutes. Fifty-four payments of five cents 
each will carry the passenger over the entire 
connected trolley service. This must be 
augmented by $1.16 in railroad fares, unless 
the shorter gaps in the trip are traversed 
on foot. Lastly, there are country hotels 
in the small towns which provide a lodging 
for a night at such reasonable rates that 
the journey can be made leisurely and yet 
inexpensively, and the total outlay remains 
within the limit of a first-class passage by 
train to Boston. 

The journey begins at the New York end 
in noisy Third Avenue with its four tracks 
and crush of wagons and cars. In an hour 
the Harlem River is reached. Here the trol- 
ley cars of the ‘‘Huckleberry’’ line come 
down to One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
street, labeled ‘‘ West Farms’’ and ‘‘Mount 
Vernon.’’ They really run to New Rochelle, 
seventeen miles farther on, and one fare 
pays the way; but changes are necessary at 
both the former places. Between the Har- 
lem and New Rochelle is some fast riding, 
an occasional glimpse of the Sound and a 
number of fine old country houses set off 
with windmills and handsome barns. Such 
imposing country homes are not to be seen 
again from the trolley cars for many a 
long mile. 

At New Rochelle, just two hours out from 
the Harlem River, comes the first of the sev- 
eral breaks which go to make this route im- 
perfect. It extends from New Rochelle to 
Stamford, seventeen miles away, and there 
is no way out save byrailroad. There are 
trolley lines, but they do not help us on our 
way to Boston. Several are projected to 
connect these two important places, but they 
are dreams. It is said the great railroad 


which spans the distance has something to 
do with this condition. 

In Stamford the cars traverse the princi- 
pal street on a single track, with occasional 
switches. Unlike the wearisome, flashy, 
dusty paths of the great railroad trains, 
these fair spinning vehicles take one up 
streets skirted by brick and gravel walks 
and edged with green lawns. The sense of 
a long journey slips away in the contempla- 
tion of the large frame houses set in ample 
lawns and enclosed by hedges of green. One 
out of New York, innured to unshaded, as- 
phalt streets, the cramped flat, and the roar 
of countless streams of vehicles, must gaze 
with delight at these forty-thousand-souled 
cities from which the simplicity of nature 
has not yet been entirely crowded out. Here 
are gas and water, electric lights and trol- 
ley cars, and yet wide doors stand open to 
the summer breeze, and flowers bloom at 
the door-steps. Hills and dales succeeded, 
in picture after picture. The speed was 
not great enough to destroy their value, 
and yet sufficient to give pleasant change. 
Here and there the open fields parted 
and a long, glistening spear of water from 
the Sound reached in. White sails looked 
over green floors of grass, little boats rode 
in schools at anchor, and ducks sailed up 
and down in squadrons. Yet trolley cars 
are trolley cars, and in the midst of this 
sylvan prospect the voice of the conductor 
broke: 

‘End of the line, all out.’’ 

The end of the line is at a little arm of 
water, where is a summer pavilion and boat- 
house. Another car was waiting a few feet 
farther on labeled ‘‘Darien, Roton Point, 
South Norwalk,’’ etc. 

It was not long before the car reached 
Darien, a little wayside hamlet, having 
passed the extensive golf grounds of the 
Woburn Club, and pursued a straight, open 
road for several miles. One could not help 
noting the many cool, sweet, low-roofed cot- 
tages along the way, their clean, glossy 
windows and doors open to the fresh air 
from the meadows. Just beyond Darien the 
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car followed the curve of the Sound to the 
east, coming in full view of that water sev- 
eral times, and once crossing a broad arm 
of it by a trestle, where the scenery of 
the route is loveliest. It reached Roton Point, 


Terminus of Norwalk line at Westport. 





















Trolley Bridge at Ro 
ton Point. 


a collection of ho- 
tels and cottages 
upon a long, sandy 
beach, and then 
turned back and re- 
traversed a mile of 
the route just fol- 
lowed, before 
branching off  to- 
ward South Nor- 
walk. Here the 
car ran into the 
woods where the 
over-hanging 
branches scraped 
the roof and sides, 
and came out in full view of a great branch 
of the Standard Oil Company’s works. Like 
a true octopus, this concern has covered 
much of a broad country-side with walls 
and towering pipes, and fat red tanks. 

It was not many minutes before South 


Norwalk was reached. An extra fare was 

collected here which carries the passenger 

through Norwalk proper to East Norwalk. 

Thence, by stepping to a car which meets 

this one at its terminus, the ride is contin- 
ued to Westport, and by another car to 
Bridgeport. 

The several Norwalks from the cars 
of this route have a varying and yet dis- 
tinct aspect. Such glimpses as one has 
of South Norwalk suggest a combined 
seaport and mill town of perhaps twelve 
thousand. A number of passengers who 
had got on at the works of the Standard 
Oil Company now left at those first 
streets of the town, where were shade 
trees and some cottages. A little far- 
ther on red, square factory buildings, oil 
and smoked, as though they dribbled at 
the mouth, came into view. The car 
filled up with mill hands of the character- 

istic New England 
type. Girls in stain- 
ed gingham dresses, 
with hats more or 
less aged and shoes 
well worn; men and 
boys in grease-soiled 
hats, coats and trou- 





South Norwalk 


sers from which all semblance to Sunday 
shapeliness had departed. This shop-street 
was ill paved and lined with blear-eyed 
stores. It finally led over a bridge beneath 
which a tide of salt water sipped. Here 
were masts and spars, with a broken sky- 
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line of low roofs and high 
chimneys, which the set- 
ting sun must throw in 
weird, solemn relief. In 
interstices along the 
wharf’s edge could be 
seen immense piles of 
oyster shells, with can- 
ning factories at either 
hand. 

Norwalk proper pos- 
sesses quite an air of self- 
importance, its few prin- 
cipal streets being busy 
with people. Toward East 
Norwalk the sights tem- 
pered down, becoming 
staid and peaceful. This 
seemed to be the residence 
portion. Anancient church 








founded in 1649 crowns a 
hill, and broad avenues 
spread right and left, lined with homes 
which deserve to be called something more 
than inexpensive, and yet neither large nor 
luxurious. They partake of the flavor of so 
many American homes whose chief charm is 
a moderate lawn graced with flowers and 
shut in by a white, vine-covered fence. 
At evening it was pleasant to see a father 
in white shirt sleeves, or daughter in neat 
lawn, sprinkling the flowers and grass and 
the dusty road. No clang of a wearisome 


city life was with them. 
Out of East Norwalk is a pleasant run of 
some five miles to Westport, a little town on 





rrolley Bridge over Quinipiac River, Wallingford, Conn. 


Residence Quarter, Berlin, Conn. 


the Westport River, which has picturesque- 
ness to spare. The track is solid, and the 
riding smooth, as, indeed, it is on all the 
lines, saving one or two between New York 
and Boston. Now the car takes one side of 
the road and now the other, touched by 
many leaves and bushes, and swept by sweet, 
damp odors from the meadows. For one 
short space a merry collie dog ran us arace 
to try his speed. Here and there the motor- 
man stopped by some garden gate to take 
on or let off a passenger. When the car 
reached the west bank of the river at West- 
port, those bound for points farther on 
crossed the wooden bridge 
that spans that water and 
waited for the car going 
east. At this particular 
hour the tide was out, and 
the river was no more 
than a wide expanse of 
black ooze. A great flock 
of barnyard geese were 
splattering about, burying 
their long necks in the 
slime and smacking their 
bills prodigiously. Some 
scows below lay moored 
in mud, and the wooden 
embankments which sheer- 
ed close to many smoky 
sheds and_store-houses, 
showed by their green 
line of slime the mark of 
full tide. 

The distance from West- 
port to Bridgeport is thir- 














Yale Campus, New Haven, Conn. 


teen miles, and is made without change of 
cars. Several fares are collected, namely, 
at Southport, Black Rock and Fairfield, 
which are intermediate stations. No more 
delightful region is traversed by the traveler 
of this route anywhere. It is a region blessed 
with rich soil, immense trees and luxuriant 
vegetation. In addition to natural beauty 
(wonderfully increased by the threads of sil- 
very Sound water), it is the more select 
suburban region of Bridgeport. Here the 
well-to-do have built fine homes upon spacious 
lawns. They have not awaited a better for- 
tune in order to be able to build of brick 
and stone, but have chosen to put their suffi- 
cient means in many houses of wood, painted 
in charmingly contrasted colors and roofed 
frequently with colored slate. 

As the trolley neared Bridgeport the char- 
acter of the passengers changed, and now 
instead of a company as that at Westport, 
which knew itself, there came a hustling, 
crowding mass of workmen and shop-girls, 
whose one desire was to gain a seat and 
make speed for home. It was evening when 
we entered that bustling city-—Saturday 
evening—and the main street was at the 
height of its glamor. 

At Bridgeport the cars run to the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
depot, and it is only necessary to cross the 
tracks to get a car for Stratford, Woodmere, 
Rocky Beach, Colonial Park, and, lastly, 
New Haven, eighteen miles away. This part 
of the trip also is beautiful. It would be 


difficult to enumerate even a few of its many 
The atmosphere and age of Strat- 


charms. 
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ford, its old houses, im- 
mense trees and broad 
lanes, would be difficult to 
describe. The car speeds 
at a gratifying rate, 
through woods and fields, 
and by the shore of the 
Sound whose waves splash 
white and cool, like the 
open sea. The traveler 
passes over Washington 
Bridge, which spans the 
Housatonic, edges the 
shore of a sparkling little 
lake no larger than Walden 
Pond, and turns off through 
the woods, fresh and green 
with the still clinging dews 
of the night. Piles of 
green ties for an extra 
track lined a part of this 
journey. Frequently the 
shore of the Sound swerved in, and its white 
sand was at our feet. 

Came Milford, with a broad, green, open 
square and an array of white church steeples, 
then Pond Point, with more stretch of sand 
beach and black, rocky shoals, and then 
Woodmont and Colonial Beach, where stands 
the Colonial Building exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, but now placed permanently 
here, all strung out like jewels along the 
coast of the Sound and connected by this 
thread of a rail. 

After Colonial Beach there was little save 
delay and a poor part of New Haven, through 
which the car enters. The delight of the 
trip is only restored when the public square 
of New Haven is reached, and the lovely 
campus of Yale College greets the eye. 
Here are hours of pleasure for those who 
love to ramble over the broad grounds and 
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Grant Family Home. East Windsor, Conn. 
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State Capitol, Hartford. 


among the fine old buildings of this institu- 
tion. There are other historic points of in- 
terest, and for those who start the trip 
properly, this would be a good place to 
spend the night, since here the second break 
in the trolley occurs, and a ride of eight 
miles must be made on the railroad. For 
the benefit of any who may choose to try 
the trip, it may be said that there are few 
way-station trains on Sunday. To get to 
Wallingford and continue the journey one 
should either remain in New Haven all night 
and arise early, or arrive at the depot by 
twelve Sunday noon. Then there will be no 
disagreeable delay. 

At Wallingford begins the northbound 
trip across the centre of Connecticut to 
Springfield, Massachusetts. This is via Meri- 
den, Berlin, New Britain, Hartford, Enfield, 
and the trolley station at the Connecticut 
and Massacuhsetts State line, six miles from 
Springfield. It is a very distinctive portion 
of the trip, different from the Sound route 
to New Haven and the mill route in Massa- 
chusetts. It is a splendid farming region, 
with a continuous line of tobacco beds. From 


Wallingford a car runs without change to 
Meriden, passing through Yalesville and 
Tracy, two small towns. Along this route it 
follows first the windings of the Quinipiac 
River, then touches upon the shore of one 
lake, and latterly follows the contour of an- 
other for its entire length. Here the foot- 
hills that come down from the Berkshires 
begin to hem the horizon with purple, and 
the scenery takes on a more imposing as- 
pect. 

The one striking feature from Walling- 
ford to Hartford is the seemingly hap-hazard 
distribution of manufactories. In the midst 
of the loveliest scenery the car will sheer 
away close upon some huge industry with 
buildings of red brick, its sheds and smoke- 
stacks set down close to a mill pond. It is 
not always plain to the eye that there is any 
connection between the manufactory and the 
railway, and yet a spur-track always leads 
out to these industries. The entire region is 
a confused compound of shop and farm, with 
little groups of houses set down at random. 
The trolley reaches these in a more or less 
direct manner, and does a thriving business. 











So 





Cars run every half hour, and carry many 
passengers. The fare is usually five cents 
from village to village, regardless of a 
slight discrepancy in miles. At Meriden cc- 
curs the third break—one of the two very 
short ones of the trip. There is a trolley 
from the centre of the town which runs out 
somewhat over a mile toward Berlin, and 
there is a trolley which reaches out from Ber- 
lin a mile toward Meriden, but the interme- 
diate gap of four and a half miles must be 
done by train or carriage. It is traversed 
frequently on foot, requiring an hour and a 
half easy walking. The beauty of the scenery 
between will well repay those who have the 
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factories. New Britain has the air of a west- 
ern city of twenty-five thousand, though its 
actual population is not nearly so great. This 
is due, in fact, to the heavy population of the 
entire country around. The other towns are 
graced with interesting public squares 
crowded with people, and in turning the 
corners and passing up strange streets one 
may see the cause of this hive-like life—the 
great mills with their ugly walls towering 
over all. 

New Britain holds one end of the third 
rail electric system which extends to Hart- 
ford about ten miles further on. The cars 
of this line are said to be the largest elec- 





Tower Bridge at Entrance to Capitol Grounds, Hartford, Conn 


time. It is a section of high hills and wind- 
ing lakes, with a smooth road which neither 
rises nor falls perceptibly. At its termina- 
tion a section of trolley lines, twenty-three 
miles in extent, begins, extending to East 
Windsor Hill and putting the traveler with- 
in reach of Springfield, if he so chooses, be- 
fore sundown. Midway in this section lies 
Hartford, the capital of the State. 

No other region along the route has such 
an air of industry and thrift as that which 
extends from Berlin to Hartford. The towns 
of Berlin, New Britain, Newington, Pratts, 
Clayton, Weathersfield and Elmwood are all 
close together, and contain immense manuv- 


tric cars in the country. They are certainly 
the largest to be seen on the road to Boston, 
and, with one exception, the speediest. 
They land the traveler in the public square 
at Hartford in less than an hour, running 
close, as they enter the city, to Trinity Col- 
lege, of which a splendid view may be had. 
The best time of the entire route is made 
after leaving this car and entering the one 
labeled ‘‘ East Windsor Hill.’’ Though twelve 
and a half miles away, that ancient hamlet is 
reached in forty-five minutes, and at an ex- 
pense of fifteen cents. There the shortest 
and last break but one occurs. 

East Windsor Hill is a study in itself. It 
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is one of the 
oldest towns 
in Connecticut, 
and the scene 
of more early 
theological con- 
troversy than 
was actually 
necessary to its 
welfare. Here 
Jonathan Ed- 
wards was born 
and raised. It . 
was at Enfield, 
near by, that he 


buoy it up, and 
continues to ex- 
ist only because 
of its proximity 
to Hartford, of 
which it is prac- 
tically a suburb. 

From East 
Windsor Hill to 
Warehouse 
Point, the next 
section on the 
road to Boston, 
there is no trol- 
ley, though the 








delivered his 
famous sermon 
on ‘‘Sinners in 
the Hands of an 
Angry God.’’ The original building of the 
Union Theological Seminary, since removed 
to Hartford, is here, with the old graveyard 
full of deceased divines. Some of the houses 
in the village are fully three hundred years 
old. One of them claims the great-great- 
grandfather of General Grant as its builder, 
and here will occur a great family reunion 
of the Grants in October. The old village 
has nothing now in the way of industry to 





contract for one 








Third Rail Trolley 


is let and the 
ties are scatter- 
ed along the 
roadside. There are only four miles, how- 
ever, and they are quickly covered. At 
Warehouse Point the Connecticut River 
comes into view, and thence on to Spring- 
field it is never lost sight of for long. 
Mills and tobacco fields alternate with little 
villages and great hills, and the entire 
scenery is charming. 

From Warehouse Point the trolley runs to 
Enfield, and thence to Thompsonville, where 


System at Hartford. 





State Line Between Massachusetts 








and Connecticut. 











Inn at West Brookfield, Mass. 


a number of big carpet factories are located. 
Through a rather unlovely stretch of three 
miles the car reaches a trolley depot, where 
the passenger finds himself beside a weather- 
beaten stone marking the Connecticut State 
line. Another trolley line runs from the 
depot to Springfield, six miles away, the fare 
being five cents. A stranger could want no 
better brief view of Springfield than this 
ride into it gives. The trolley keeps in dis- 
tant view of the Connecticut River all the 
way. Here and there a panoramic view of 
the city lying down by the river is to be 





Bridge over Connecticut River at Springfield 


had. The cars are elegant and swift run- 
ning. They traverse the principal business 
street of the city from end to end. 

This car crosses the track of another line 
leading out to Indian Orchard, seven miles 
farther on toward Boston. The traveler 
should look up his train connections at the 
latter place, for he must take a train from 
there to West Warren, twelve miles farther 
on. The service is excellent on week-days, 
but some time may be wasted lingering, just 
the same, if the train connections at Indian 
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Terminus at East Windsor Hill. 


Orchard are not ascertained. Whatever de- 
lay there may be, it can be much more profit- 
ably spent loitering in Springfield. 

This break between Indian Orchard and 
West Warren is the last one. It is twelve 
miles, and connecting trolley lines are pro- 
posed, owing to the bustling little towns 
that lie between, but none has, as yet, 
been built. The Boston and Albany Railroad 
is much opposed to trolley extensions of this 
sort paralleling its service, and so nothing 
has been done. Individually, the people are 
very much interested in the matter. Indeed, 
the neighborhoods in which the several 
breaks of the route to Boston occur are very 
much concerned over the matter. You can- 
not ask of any one at these places whether 
there is a connecting line without receiving 
some such reply as, ‘‘No, but, by George! 
there ought to be one. If it wasn’t for ii 
and then comes a long detail of the militat- 
ing circumstances. 

From West Warren to Boston there are 
no more halts. Here begin seventy miles of 
continuous trolley into Boston Common. 
The cars run every half hour, meet end to 











Railroad Station at Worcester, Mass. 
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Charles River at Newton Lower Falls 


end, and make splendid time. One can.ride 
from West Warren into Worcester, Mass., 
a distance of thirty miles, by changing once. 
From Worcester to South Framingham, 
twenty miles farther on, are but three 
changes. From South Framingham to Bos- 
ton Common are three changes more. Out 
of West Warren, which is a small manufac- 
turing town, the scenery is rugged and pic- 
turesque. The car travels a road that winds 
between the highest hills seen on the road. 
There are deep gullies, spanned by wooden 
bridges and tumbling streams, hastening over 
green rocks. The territory is thickly settled 
and neat, but not wealthy in appearance. 

Warren, West Brookfield and Brookfield 
are quickly reached. Of these three, West 
Brookfield has considerable historic interest. 
It has an inn built in 1750 at which George 
Washington stopped. There are besides a 
number of old houses and churches in the 
neighborhood, and one colonial manufactur- 
ing plant. Beyond Brook- 


management in this vicinity, that is from 
Warehouse Point, Conn., to Worcester, 
Mass., have certain marked peculiarities. 
The complete rolling stock of these lines 
very often consists of four cars—seldom 
more than six. Some lines, as, for in- 
stance, the one from Springfield, Mass., 
to Indian Orchard, Mass., is owned by 
one man. There is a short line between 
Springfield and Worcester which is owned 
and operated by a father and his two 
sons. It is a splendid institution, and 
has made them wealthy. The equipment of 
the Springfield and Indian Orchard line con- 
sists of four large, elegant cars, traveling 
over seven miles of track. There is a car 


from either terminal point every half hour. 
The individual who owns this limited, but 
profitable piece of property, is several times 
a millionaire. 

Character goes with the operation of lines 
between 


Hartford and Boston. For one 


thing, the motorman and 





field is found the real 
Podunk, a village of a 
thousand population. Let 
those who have used this 
honest name as a bit of 
imaginative raillery take 
notice. Henceforth let 
it be to them no dream, 
but an ascertained geo- 


graphic fact, viz., two 
and one-half miles east 


of Brookfield. 


conductor are usually 
good fellows with all the 
people of the vicinity 
through which they trav- 
el. There is little if any 
of that nagging air of 
authority which charac- 
terizes the trolley opera- 
tors of the city. The fact 
that most of these lines 
have an undisputed and 
unhampered right of way 





Trolley ownership and 





must add somewhat to the 
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good nature of the operatives. Such a 
thing as arguing with truckmen on the track 
ahead is unthought of. 

After East Brookfield comes Spencer and 
Leicester and Cherry Valley, three bustling 
towns which lead to Worcester. The scenery 
along this run is most striking. No inter- 
esting view ishad of Worcester, for the car 
enters through the meanest portion of that 
wholly industrial place. Car tracks, rail- 
road yards, and coal shutes line the devious 
way until the depot is reached. The latter 
is the one striking architectural achieve- 
ment of the town. It certainly is one of 
the most tastefully built depots in the 
Union. 


Between Worces- ; 


ter and South Fram- 
ingham amends are 
made for many 
things. Such lakes 
and valleys few por- 
tions of our land are 
fortunate enough to 
possess. Lake Quin- 
sigamond, a few 
miles out of Wor- 
cester, is expansive 
and beautiful. Be- 
tween West and 
South Marlboroughs 
little bodies of. sil- 
very water occur at 
short intervals of a 
mile or two. The 
population of this 
region is great, and 
one encounters small 
local resorts with 
pretty pavilions and 
fleets of rowboats 
stacked close at 
hand. Framingham 
and Lake View are 
smaller towns along the route, and then 
comes South Framingham, and the last hour 
and a half of the ride to Boston. 

At Framingham every one knows that you 
can ride to Boston by trolley. The line be- 
tween the two places is well patronized by 
passengers going the entire distance. Back 
at Worcester very few people know that 
such a trip can be made. They know that 
trolley lines extended on to South Framing- 
ham, but are not certain of the connections 
beyond. At other points along the route no 


one seemed to know that there was any 
trolley connections anywhere save between 
their town and the nearest city. 


No end of 





Soldiers’ Monument, Boston Common. 
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interest could be excited by the simple ex- 
planation of the route. 

From South Framingham to Natick is but 
a dusty ride, as the line here parallels that 
of the Boston and Albany. The cars pass 
near the Sherborn Reformatory, and a little 
further away lies Lake Cochituore, the 
furthest source of Boston’s water supply. 
Just outside Natick is an old Indian bury- 
ing ground, and in the village are many war 
relics which ex-Vice-President Wilson se- 
cured for this his native town. 

Between Natick and Auburndale the route 
passes Wellesley College, its air of learning 
and stately reserve pervading the entire 
neighborhood. From 
here on the in- 
fluence of Boston 
is distinct. Houses 
grow larger and 
more spacious, the 
lawns are broader 
and more orderly, 
and all the evi- 
dences of wealth 
and refinement pa- 
rade before the eye 
in splendid pan- 
orama. At New- 
ton Lower Falls 
runs the Charles 
River, and here 
the last change is 
made, the last 
five-cent piece paid 
out. Before long 
the car enters 
Cambridge, with the 
refinements of Har- 
vard College about, 
and thence passes 
through Copley 
Square to the Com- 
mon and under it. 

At the cry of the conductor, ‘‘Boston 
Common—all out,’’ the passenger will know 
that his journey is over. We may venture 
that any one used to rapid railroad travel 
will find it difficult to realize that he has 
come 241 miles by this novel method. Prog- 
ress has been so insensible, so much like 
a short car ride in your home town, that 
all these pleasant miles have gone for 
nothing. And yet, such is the record— 
194 miles by trolley, 47 by railroad, and 
all at a total outlay of $3.46. The very 
much greater length by electric cars has 
cost but $2.30, the very much shorter by 
rail, $1.16. 
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By MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Illustrations by James M. Preston. 


S night descended, cold and damp, the 
A wind hauled, and by nine o’clock the 
ship was charging along before a half- 
gale and a rising sea from the port quarter. 
When the watch had braced the yards, the 
mate ordered the spanker brailed in and the 
mizzen-royal clewed up, as the ship steered 
hard. This was done, and the men coiled up 
the gear. 

‘Let the spanker hang in the brails—tie 
up the royal,’’ ordered the mate from his 
position at the break of the poop. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir,’’ answered a voice from 
the group, and an active figure sprang into 
the rigging. Another figure—slim and grace- 
ful, clad in long yellow oilskin coat and sou’- 
wester, which latter could not confine a tan- 
gled fringe of wind-blown hair—left the 
shelter of the after-companionway and sped 
along the alley to the mate’s side. 

‘‘The foot-rope, Mr. Adams,’’ she said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘The seizing was chafed, you re- 
member.”’ 

‘By George, Miss Freda,’’ said the offi- 
cer. ‘‘Forgot all aboutit. Glad you spoke— 
come down from aloft,’’ he added, in a roar. 

The sailor answered and descended. 

*‘Get a piece of spun-yarn out o’ the 


booby-hatch and take it up wi’ you,’’ con- 
tinued the mate. ‘‘Pass a temporary seizing 
on the lee royal foot-rope. Make sure it’s 
all right ’fore you get on it, now.’’ 

** Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

The man passed down the poop steps, se- 
cured a marline-spike and the spun-yarn, and 
while rolling the latter into a ball to put in 
his pocket, stood for a moment in the light 
shining from the second mate’s room. The 
girl on the poop looked down at him. He 
was a trim-built, well-favored young fellow, 
with more refinement in his face than most 
sailors can show; yet there was no lack of 
seamanly deftness in the fingers which balled 
up the spun-yarn and threw a half-hitch 
with the bight of the lanyard over the point 
of the marline-spike. As he climbed the 
steps, the girl faced him, looking squarely 
into his eyes. 

‘‘Be careful, John—Mr. Owen. The seiz- 
ing is chafed through. I heard the man re- 
port it—it was Dutch George of the other 
watch. Do be careful.’’ 

“‘Eh, why—why, yes, Miss Folsom,’’ he 
stammered; ‘‘thank you. But you startled 
me. I’ve been Jack for three years—not 
John—nor Mister. Yes, it’s all right, I——’’ 
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“Get aloft to that mizzen-royal,’’ thun- 
dered the mate from near the wheel. 

‘Aye, aye, sir.’? He touched his sou’- 
wester to the girl and mounted the weather- 
mizzen rigging, running up the ratlines as a 
fireman goes up a ladder. It was a black 
night with cold rain—and having thrown off 
his oiled jacket, he was already drenched to 
the skin—but no environment of sunshine, 
green fields and woodland, or of flower- 
scented air ever made life brighter to him 
than had the incident of the last few mo- 
ments; and with every nerve in his body re- 
joicing in his victory, and her bitter words 
of four years back crowding his mind asa 
contrasting background, he danced up and 
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over the futtock-shrouds, up the topmast 
rigging, through the crosstrees, up the top- 
gallant rigging to where the ratlines ended, 
and he must climb on the runner of the royal 
halyards. As the yard was lowered, this was 
a short climb, and he swung himself upward 
to the weather yard-arm, where he rolled up 
one side of the sail with extravagant waste 
of muscular effort; for, she had said he was 
not a man—and he had proved her wrong; 
he had conquered himself, and he had con- 
quered her. 

He hitched the gasket, and crossed over 
to the lee side, forgetting in his exhilara- 
tion, the object of the spun-yarn in his pock- 
et and the marline-spike hung from his 

neck, stepped out on the foot- 
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rope, passed his hands along the 
jackstay to pull himself farther, 
and felt the foot-rope sink to the 
sound of snapping strands. The 
jackstay was torn from his grasp, 
and he fell, face downward, into 
the black void beneath. 

An involuntary shriek began on 
his lips, but was not finished. He 
felt that the last atom of air was 
jarred from his lungs by what he 
knew was the topgallant yard, 
four feet below the royal; and, 
unable to hold on, with a freezing 
cold in his veins and at the hair- 
roots, he experienced in its full- 
ness the terrible sensation of fall- 
ing—whirling downward—clutch- 
ing wildly at vacancy with stiffened 
fingers. 

The first horror past, his mind 
took on a strange contemplative- 
ness; fear of death gave way to 
mild curiosity as to the manner of 
it. Would he strike on the lee 
quarter, or would he go overboard ? 
And might he not catch some- 
thing? There was rigging below 
him—the lee-royal backstay 
stretched farthest out from the 
mast, and if he brushed it, there 
was a possible chance. He was 
now face upward, and with the 
utmost difficulty moved his eyes 

he could not yet, by any ex- 
ercise of will or muscle, move his 
head—and there, almost within 
reach, was a dark line, which he 
knew was the royal backstay, and 
within this, two other ropes 
which he knew for the topgallant 








“Clad in long, yellow oilskins and sou’wester.” 


rigging, though he could see no 
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ratlines, nor could he distinguish the lay 
of the strands—the ropes appeared like 
solid bars. This, with the fact that he 
was still but a few feet below the top- 
gallant yard, surprised him, until it came 
to him that falling bodies travel over sixteen 
feet in the first second of descent, which is 
at a rate too fast for distinct vision, and 
that the apparent slowness of his falling was 
but relative—because of the quickness of his 
mind, which could not wait on a sluggish 
optic nerve and more sluggish retina. 

Yet, he wondered why he could not reach 
out and grasp the backstay. It seemed as 
though invisible fetters bound every muscle 
and joint—though not completely. An in- 
tense effort of will resulted in the slow ex- 
tension of all the fingers of his right hand, 
and a little straightening of the arm toward 
the backstay ; but not until he had fallen to 
the level of the upper topsail yard was this 
result reached. It did no good; the backstay 
was now farther away. As it led in a straight 
line from the royal-masthead to the rail, this 
meant that he would fall overboard, and the 
thought comforted him. The concussion 
would kill him, of course; but no self-pity 
afflicted him now. He merely considered, 
that she—who had relented —would be spared 
the sight of him crushed to a pulp on the 
deck. 

As he drifted slowly down past the ex- 
panse of upper topsail, he noticed that his 
head was sinking and his body turning so 
that he would ultimately face forward; but 
still his arms and legs held their extended 
position, like those of a speared frog; and 
the thought recalled to him an incident of 
his infancy—a frog-hunt with an older play- 
mate, his prowess, success, wet feet and 
consequent illness. It had been forgotten for 
years, but the chain was started, and led to 
other memories, long dead, which rose be- 
fore him. His childhood passed in review, 
with its pleasures and griefs; his school- 
time, with its sports, conflicts, friends and 
enemies; college days, where he had ac- 
quired the polish to make him petted of all 
but one—and abhorrent to her. Every per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl, with whom 
he had conversed in his whole life came back 
and repeated the scene; and as he passed 
the lower topsail yard, nearly head down- 
ward, he was muttering commonplaces to a 
brown-faced, gray-eyed girl, who listened, 
and looked him through and through, and 
seemed to be wondering why he existed. 
And as he traversed the depth of the lower- 
topsail, turning gradually on his axis, he 


lived it over—next to his first voyage, the 
most harrowing period of his life—the short 
two months during which he had striven 
vainly to impress this simple-natured sailor- 
girl with his good qualities, ending at last 
with his frantic declaration of a love that 
she did not want. 

‘‘But it’s not the least use, John,’’ she 
was saying; ‘‘I do not love you, and I can- 
not. You are a gentleman, as they say, and 
as such I like you well enough; but I never 
can love you, nor any one like you. I’ve 
been among men—real men—all my life, and 
perhaps have ideals that are strange to you. 
John’’—her eyes were wide open in earnest- 
ness—‘‘you are not a man.”’ 

Writhing under her words—which would 
have been brutal, spoken by another—he 
cursed, not her, nor himself—but his luck 
and the fate that had shaped his life; and 
next, she was showing him the opened door, 
saying that she could tolerate profanity in a 
man, but not in a gentleman, and that under 
no circumstances was he to claim her ac- 
quaintance again. Then followed the snub- 
bing in the street, when, like a lately- 
whipped dog, he had placed himself in her 
way, hoping she would notice him; and the 
long agony of humiliation and despair as his 
heart and soul followed her over the seas in 
her father’s ship, until the seed she had 
planted—the small suspicion that her words 
were true—developed into a wholesome con- 
viction—that she had measured him by a 
higher standard than any he had known, 
and found him wanting. So, he would go to 
her school, and learn what she knew. 

With lightning-like rapidity his mind re- 
hearsed the details of his tuition; the four 
long voyages; the brutality of the officers 
until he had learned his work; their consid- 
eration and rough kindness when he had be- 
come useful and valuable; the curious, in- 
congruous feeling of self-respect that none 
but able-seamen feel; the growth in him of 
an aggressive physical courage; the tri- 
umphant satisfaction with which he finally 
knew himself as a complete man, clean in 
morals and mind, able to look men in the 
face. And then came the moment when, 
mustering at the capstan with the new crew 
of her father’s ship, he had met her sur- 
prised eyes with a steady glance, and re- 
ceived no recognition. 

And so he pleaded his cause, dumbly, by 
the life that he lived. Asking nothing by 
word of look, he proved himself under her 
eyes—first on deck; first in the rigging ; the 
best man at a weather-earing; the best at 
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the wheel; quick, obedient, intelligent and 
respectful, winning the admiration of his 
mates and jealous ill-will of the officers, but 
no sign of interest or approval from her 
until to-night—the ninety-second day of the 
passage. She had surrendered; he had 
reached her level, only to die; and he 
thought this strange. 

Facing downward, head inboard now, and 
nearly horizontal, he was passing the cro’- 
jack yard. Below him was the sea—black 
and crisp, motionless as though carved in 
ebony. Neither was there movement of the 
ship and its rigging; the hanging bights of 
ropes were rigid, while a breaking sea just 
abaft the main chains remained poised, 
curled, its white crest a frozen pillow of 
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foam. ‘‘The rapidity of thought,’’ he mused, 
dreamily; ‘‘but I’m falling fast enough— 
fast enough to kill me when I strike.’’ 

Forgotten for years, there sang in his 
mind a schoolboy formula of physics, ‘‘The 
velocity of a freely falling body at the end 
of any second of its descent is equal to 
thirty-two and sixteen hundredths feet mul- 
tiplied by the number of the second.’’ 

**Yes, but I’ve been falling twenty-five 
years. I have the height of the topgallant 
yard—one hundred and twenty feet. Now 
let’s try again—‘The distance traversed by 
a freely falling body during any number of 
seconds is equal to sixteen and eight hun- 
dredths feet multiplied by the square of the 
number of seconds.’ Inversely—‘the square 

of the seconds is equal to the dis- 











_  tance—one hundred and twenty 

| divided by sixteen and eight hun- 
| dredths.’ *” 

| A mental calculation gave him 
| seven and forty-six hundredths as 
| the square of the number of 
seconds, and another gave him two 
and seven-tenths for the square 
root of this number. ‘‘Never im- 
agined I was so good at mental 
arithmetic. Now, once more; I’ll 
have been falling actually two and 
seventenths seconds by cold fig- 
ures.’’ Applying the first formula 
he found that he would strike that 
solid, black water with a velocity 
of eighty-six and eighty-three 
hundredths feet per second. The 
result was satisfying; he would die 
quickly. He could not move an 
eyelid now, nor was he conscious 
that he breathed ; but, being nearly 
upright, facing aft and inboard, 
the quarter-deck and its fittings 
were before his eyes, and he saw 
what brought him out of eternity 
to a moment of finite time and 
emotion. The helmsman stood at 
the motionless wheel with his right 
hand poised six inches above a 
spoke—as though some sudden 
paralysis gripped him—and his 
face, illumined by the binnacle 
light, turned aloft inquiringly. 
But it was not this. Standing at 
the taffrail, one hand on a life- 
buoy, was a girl in yellow, looking 
at him—unspeakable horror in the 
look—and around her waist the 
arm of the mate, on whose rather 








There was no mistaking the thought behind the gleam in his eyes. 


handsome face was an evil grin. 
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A pang of earthly rage and jealousy shot 
through him, and he wished to live. Bya 
supreme effort of will he brought his legs 
close together and his arms straight above 
his head; then the picture before him shot 
upward, and he was immersed in cold, salt 
water with blackness all about him. How 
long he remained under water he could not 
He had struck feet first. and suffered 
no harm, but had gone down like a deep-sea 


guess. 





» an unearthly beauty.’ 


lead. He felt the aching sensation in his 
lungs coming from suppressed breathing, 
and swam blindly in the darkness, not know- 
ing in which direction was the surface, un- 
til he felt the marline-spike—still fastened 
to his neck—extending off to the right. 
Sure that it must hang downward, he turned 
the other way, and, keeping it parallel with 
his body, swam, with bursting lungs, until 
he felt air upon his face and knew that he 
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could breathe. In choking sobs and gasps 
his breath came and went, while he paddled 
with hands and feet, glad of his reprieve; 
and when his lungs worked normally he 
struck out for a white, circular life-buoy, 
not six feet away. ‘‘Bless her for this,’’ he 
prayed, as he slipped it under his arms. His 
oilskin trousers were cumbersome, and, with 
a little trouble, he shed them. 

He was alive, and his world was again in 
motion. Seas lifted and dropped him, occa- 
sionally breaking over his head. In the calm 
of the hollows he listened—for voices of 
possible rescuers. On the tops of the seas— 
ears filled with the roar of the gale—he 
shouted, facing to leeward, and searching 
with strained eyes for sign of the ship or one 
of her boats. At last he saw a pin-point of 
light far away, and around it and above it, 
blacker darkness, which was faintly shaped 
to the outline of a ship and canvas—hove to 
in the trough, with maintopsail aback, as he 
knew by its fore-shortening. And even as he 
looked and shouted it faded away. He 
screamed and cursed; for he wanted to live. 
He had survived that terrible fall, and it 
was his right. 

Something white showed on the top of a 
sea to leeward and sank in a hollow: He 
sank with it, and when they both raised 
again it was nearer. 

“Boat ahoy,’’ he sang out. ‘‘Boat ahoy— 
this way—port a little—steady.’’ 

He swam as he could, cumbered by the 
life-buoy, and with every heaving sea the 
boat came nearer. At last he recognized it 
—the ship’s dingey—and it was being pulled 
into the teeth of that forceful wind and sea 
by a single rower—a slight figure in yellow. 

‘*My God, it’s Freda,’’ he said, and then, 
in a shout, ‘‘This way, Miss Folsom—a little 
farther.’’ 

She turned, nodded, and pulled the boat 
up to him. He seized the gunwale, and she 
took in the oars. 

**Can you climb in alone, John?’’ she asked 
in an even voice—as even as though she 
were asking him to have more tea. ‘‘Wait 
a little—I am tired—and I will help you.’’ 

She was ever calm and dispassionate, but 
he wondered at her now; yet he would not 
be outdone. 

“‘T’ll climb over the stern, Freda, so as 
not to capsize you. Better go forward to 
balance my weight.”’ 

She did so; he pulled himself to the stern, 
slipped the life-buoy over his head and into 
the boat, then by a mighty exercise of all 
his strength vaulted aboard with seeming 
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ease and sat down ona thwart. He felt a 
strong inclination to laughter and tears, but 
repressed himself; for masculine hysterics 
would not do before this young woman.. She 
came aft to the next thwart, and when he 
felt steadier he said: 

‘You have saved my life, Freda; but 
thanks are idle now, for your own is in dan- 
ger. Give me the oars. We must go back to 
the ship.”’ 

She changed places with him, facing for- 
ward, and said, wearily, as he shipped the 
oars, ‘‘So, you want to get back?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes; don’t you? We are adrift in 
an open boat.’’ 

‘“‘The wind is going down, and the seas 
do not break,’’ she answered, in the same 
weary voice. ‘‘It does not rain any more, 
and we will have the moon.’’ 

A glance around told him that she spoke 
truly. There was less pressure to the wind, 
and the seas rose and fell, sweeping past 
them like moving hills of oil. Moonlight, 
shining through thinning clouds, faintly il- 
lumined her face, and he saw the expres- 
sionless weariness of her voice in it, and a 
sad, dreamy look in her gray eyes. 

‘‘How did you get the dingey down, 
Freda?’’ he asked. ‘‘And why did no one 
come with you?’’ 

‘‘Father was asleep, and the mate was in- 
competent. I had my revolver, and they 
backed the yards for me and threw the 
dingey over. I had loosened the gripes as 
you went aloft. I thought you would fall. 
Still—no one would come.”’ 

‘‘And you came alone,’’ he said, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘and pulled this boat to wind- 
ward in this sea. You are a wonder.”’ 

“*T saw you catch the life-buoy. Why did 
you fall? You were cautioned.”’ 

**T forgot the foot-rope. I was thinking 
of you.’’ 

“*You are like the mate. He forgot the 
foot-rope, all day, because he was thinking 
of me. I should have gone aloft and seized 
it myself.’’ 

There was no reproof or sarcasm in the 
tired voice. She had simply made an asser- 
tion. 

‘“Why are you at sea 
a man of your talents?”’ 

It was foolish, he knew; but the word 
‘‘man’’ sent a shrill through him. 

**To please you, if I may—to cultivate 
what you did not find in me!’’ 

‘*Yes, I knew—when you came on board, 
I knew it. But you might have spoken to 
me.”’ 


before the mast 
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“The girl patted him playfully on the shoulder.” 


There was petulance in the tone now, and 
the soul of the man rejoiced. The woman in 
her was asserting itself. 

‘*Miss Folsom,’’ he answered, warmly, ‘‘I 
could not. You had made it impossible. It 
was your right—your duty, if you wished it. 
But you ignored my existence.”’ 


“‘T was testing you. Iam glad now, Mr. 
Owen.”’ 

The petulance was gone, but there was 
something chilling in this answer. 

‘‘Can you see the ship?’’ he asked, after 
a moment’s silence. ‘‘The moonlight is 


stronger.’’ 
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‘“‘We will not reach her. They have 
squared away.. The mate had the deck and 
father is asleep.”’ 

‘*And left you in an open boat,’’ he an- 
swered, angrily. 

‘‘He knew I was with you.”’ 

What was irrelevant in this explanation of 
the mate’s conduct escaped him at the time. 
The full moon had emerged from behind the 
racing clouds, and it lit up her face, fringed 
by the tangled hair and yellow sou’-wester, 
to an unearthly beauty that he had never 
seen before. He wondered at it, and for a 
moment a grisly thought crossed his mind 
that this was not life, but death—that he 
had died in the fall, and the girl had fol- 
lowed in some manner; but the heavy mar- 
line-spike still hung from his neck, and he 
was surely alive when he had placed it there. 

She was standing erect—her lithe figure 
swaying to the boat’s motion—and pointing 
to leeward, while the moonlit face was now 
sweetened by the smile of a happy child. He 
stood up, and looked where she pointed, but 
saw nothing, and seated himself, to look at 
her. 

“*See,’’ she exclaimed, gleefully. ‘‘They 
have hauled out the spanker, and are sheet- 
ing home the royal. I will never be married 
—I will never be married. He knew I was 
with you.”’ 

Again he stood up and searched the sea to 
leeward. There was nothing in sight. ‘‘Un- 
hinged,’’ he thought, ‘‘by this night’s trou- 
ble. Freda,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘please sit 
down. You may fall overboard.’’ 

‘‘T am not insane,’’ she said, as though 
reading his thoughts; and smiling radiantly 
in his face, she obeyed him. 

‘‘Do you know where we are?”’ he asked 
tentatively ; ‘‘are we in the track of ships?’’ 

‘“*No,’’ she answered, while her face took 
on the dreamy look again. ‘‘We are out of 
all the tracks. We will not be picked up. 
We are due west from Ilio Island. I saw it 
at sundown broad on the starboard bow. The 
wind is due south. If you will pull in the 
trough of the sea, we can reach it before 
daylight. I am tired—so tired—and sleepy. 
Will you watch out?’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly; lie down in the stern 
sheets and sleep if you can.”’ 

She curled up in her yellow oil-coat and 
slept through the night, while he pulled 
easily on the oars—not that he had full 


faith in her navigation, but to keep himself 
warm. The sea became smoother, and as the 
moon rose higher it attained a brightness 
almost equal to that of the sun, casting over 
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the clear sky a deep blue tint that shaded 
indefinitely into the contrasting darkness 
extending from itself to the horizon. Late 
in the night he remembered the danger of 
sleeping in strong moonlight, and arising 
softly to cover her face with his damp hand- 
kerchief, he found her looking at him. 

‘‘We are almost there, John,’’ she said; 
‘‘wake me when we arrive,’’ and closed her 
eyes. He covered her face, and, marveling at 
her words, looked ahead. He was within a 
half mile of a sandy beach which bordered a 
wooded island. The sea was now like glass 
in its level smoothness, and the air was 
warm, and fragrant with the smell of flow- 
ers and foliage. He shipped the oars and 
pulled to the beach. As the boat grounded, 
she arose and he helped her ashore. 

The beach shone white under the moon- 
light, and dotting it were large shell-fish 
and moving crabs, which scuttled away from 
them. Bordering the beach was forest and 
undergrowth with interlacery of flowering 
vines. A ridge of rocks near by disclosed 
caves and hollows, some filled by the water 
of tinkling cascades. Oranges showed in the 
branches of trees, and cocoa palms lifted 
their heads high in the distance. A small 
deer arose, looked at them and lay down, 
while a rabbit inspected them from another 
direction, and began nibbling. 

‘*An earthly paradise, I should say,’’ he 
observed, as he hauled the boat up the beach. 
‘Plenty of food and water, at any rate.’’ 

“It is Ilio Island,’’ she answered, with 
that same dreamy voice. ‘‘It is uninhabited 
and never visited.’’ 

“But, surely, Freda, something will come 
along and take us off.’’ 

‘“No, if I am taken off, I must be married, 
of course; and I will never be married.”’ 

‘*Who to, Freda? Who must you marry if 
we are rescued ?”’ 

‘“‘The mate—Mr. Adams. Not you, John 
Owen—not you. I do not like you.”’ 

She was unbalanced, of course; but the 
speech pained him immeasurably, and he 
made no answer. He looked away at the 
clean-cut horizon for a moment, and when 
he looked back she was close to him, with 
the infantile smile on her face—candor and 
sanity in her gray eyes. Involuntarily he ex- 
tended his arms, and she nestled within 
them. 

“*You will be married, Freda—you will be 
married, and to me.’’ He held her tightly, 
and kissed her lips; and the kiss ended in a 
crashing sound, and a shock of pain in his 
whole body which expelled the breath from 
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his lungs. The moonlit island, sandy beach, 
blue sea and sky were swallowed in a blaze 
of light, which gave way to pitchy darkness, 
with rain on his face and whistling wind in 
his ears, while he clung with both arms 
not to a girl—but to a hard, wet and cold 
mizzen-topgallant yard whose iron jackstay 
had bumped him severely between the eyes. 
Below him in the darkness a scream rang 
out, followed by the roar of the mate, ‘‘ Are 
you all right up there? Want any help?’’ 
He had fallen four feet. 

When he could speak he answered, 
“Tm all right, sir.’’ And catching the 
royal foot-rope dangling from the end of 
the yard above him, he brought it to its 
place, passed the seizing, and finished furl- 
ing the royal. But it was a long job; his 
movements were uncertain, for every nerve 
in his body was jumping in its own inhar- 
monious key. 

‘‘What’s the matter wi’ you up there?’’ 
demanded the mate when he reached the 
deck, and a yellow-clad figure drew near to 
listen. 

“It was nothing, sir; I forgot about the 
foot-rope.’’ 

“*You’re a bigger lunkhead than I thought. 
Go forward.’”’ 

He went, and when he came aft at four 
bells to take his trick at the wheel, the girl 
was still on deck, standing near the com- 
panionway, looking forward. The mate stood 
at the other side of the binnacle, looking at 
her, with one elbow resting on the house. 
There was just light enough from the cabin 
syklight for Owen to see the expression 
which came over his face as he watched the 
graceful figure, balancing to the heave of 
the ship. It took on the same evil look which 
he had seen in his fall, while there was no 
mistaking the thought behind the gleam in 
his eyes. The mate looked up—into Owen’s 
face—and saw something there he must 


have understood; for he dropped his eyes 
on the compass, snarled out, ‘‘Keep her on 
the course,’’ and stepped into the lee alley- 
way, where the dingey, lashed upside down 
on the house, hid him from view. 

The girl approached the man at the wheel. 

**T saw you fall, Mr. Owen,’’ she said, in 
a trembling voice; ‘‘and I could not help 
screaming. Were you hurt much?’’ 

‘*No, Miss Folsom,’’ he answered, ina low, 
though not a steady tone; ‘‘but I was sadly 
disappointed. ’’ 

“*T confess I was nervous—very nervous— 
when you went aloft,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
cleared away the life-buoy. Then, when you 
fell, it slipped out of my hand and went 
overboard. Mr. Adams scolded me. Wasn’t 
it ridiculous?’’ There were tears and laugh- 
ter in the speech. 

‘*Not at all,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘it saved 
my life—for which I thank you.”’ 

**How—why i 

‘“‘Miss Freda,’’ interrupted the mate, 
sternly, as he came suddenly around the 
corner of the house, ‘‘I must ask you plainly 
to let things alone; and another thing, 
please don’t talk to the man at the wheel.”’ 

‘*Will you please mind your own busi- 
ness ?’’ she almost screamed, and then, cry- 
ing and laughing together, ‘‘if you pay as 
much attention to your work as you do to— 
to—me, men needn’t fall from aloft on ac- 
count of rotten foot-ropes.’’ 

The abashed officer went forward, grum- 
bling about ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘women aboard 
ship.’’ When he was well out of sight in the 
darkness, the girl turned suddenly, passed 
both arms around Owen’s neck, exerted the 
very slightest pressure, patted him playfully 
on the shoulder as she withdrew them, and 
sped down the companionway. 

He steered a wild course during that 
‘‘trick,’? and well deserved the profane 
criticism which he received from the mate. 
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UTSIDE the little station, on the road- 
way that lay between its humble front 
and the kingdom of the hills, stood a 
long row of carts, all empty, all ramshackle, 
and guarded by a boy in tatters, who silently 
wept. Not a loiterer rubbed elbows against 
the wall; no ramrod policemen in helmet 
and regimentals eyed Peter from the door- 
way; the square, cheerless room which 
served as booking-office and waiting-room 
and cloak-room was empty of all save dust 
and placards but the platform was 
crowded, and from it came a strange medley 
of sounds, and a savor of tobacco, and a 
whiff of hillside whisky. ‘‘It’s boys for the 
States, sir,’’ said Ned, the driver; ‘‘you’ll 
have them with ye to the Junction. Thank 
ye, sir. Long life to your honor,’’ and put- 
ting down Peter’s bag, Ned touched his cap, 
spat on the coin, and turned for the nearest 
tavern. 

The platform was long and narrow; but 
for half its length it was filled to the edge. 
His stateliness, the policeman, had not room 
for a swagger; only by dint of shouting 
could Shawneen the porter force a way from 
the weighing-room to the label box; himself 
the station master, clad though he was in 
the terrors of officialdom, might no more 
than flourish his ticket-punch in the face of 
turmoil. All kinds and conditions had gath- 
ered in from the hills. There were women 
old and young, fair and swarthy, yellow and 
rosy, wrinkled and comely; some in shawls 
and quilted petticoats, some in antique jack- 
ets and little straw bonnets, some barefoot 
and some in boots; a few wearing hats all 
gay with flowers and ribbons, a few looking 
out between the frills of starched nightcaps ; 
all talking, or weeping, or sighing, or flour- 
ishing yellow rags of handkerchiefs, or gaz- 
ing piteously before them with reddened 
eyes, or wailing of a sudden at sight of some 
tear-stained face. Also there were men 
upon the platform, scattered among the wo- 
men—great hulking fellows in gray frieze 
and slouch hats; boys from the hillside with 
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cudgels and blackthorns ; dapper villagers in 
tweeds and neckties and polished boots; 
farmers with watch-chains across their 
waistcoats, and whips hanging round their 
necks; palsied ancients with wizened faces, 
long white hair, knee breeches and _ tailed 
coats; lads who stood barefoot in patched 
jackets and tattered trousers, knuckles in 
their eyes, and hair sticking through their 
caps—a whole crowd of Irishry, talking and 
smoking, shouting and jostling, their faces 
wild and unshaven, their shoulders bowed 
with toil and misery; their eyes bright with 
excitement and tears and drink, every heart 
among them heavy with sorrow at this hour 
of the parting. 

All night long these—or most of these— 
had sat, back there among the hills, feasting 
and drinking in the smoke, laughing reck- 
lessly, striving madly for gayety, giving ad- 
vice and hearing it, pledging healths and 
scattering wishes and prayers, telling strange 
stories of foreign parts, and of stranger 
doings there, and of the bitter sea that lay 
out beyond the mountains stretching away 
and away into the ends of the world, away 
almost into eternity and all night 
long had the little groups who were going— 
two in this, two in that, only one just there 

sat huddled before the hearths, fighting 
with regret and weakness and emotion, 
wanting to go and longing to stay, now sob- 
bing into their hands and now scouting tears 
with a laugh, wishing and wishing that God 
in his mercy might let that night—that last 
night—contiue forever. If only dawn might 
never break; if only the time might never 
come. Ah, they were young; the 
world called them ; home was not big enough 
for them; they were going, they must go, 
they wanted to go. Yes, yes; but 


home held their hearts and, now, at the end, 
some clamored for them to stay. The little 
cottage called them, the narrow fields, the 
misty hills, the faces of every one there in 
the smoke; all the happy days of childhood 
and youth beckoned them, all the wondrous 
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ties of kinship and race and heart strained 
piteous in the breaking; they looked back 
and out through a mist ‘of memories 
they were going from everything and every- 
body, never to come back, never to see the 
hills again or one of those faces in the 
smoke, never to have sight of home again 
. never, never. Ah, it was sore; it 
was terrible. They could not go—they could 
not. . . . Only—only—ah, it was sore. 
And there was dawn there the carts 
there the neighbors gathering to the 
parting. Ah, God’s mercy, but it was sore! 

So the night had gone; and now upon the 
narrow platform that little band stood for- 
lorn among their friends, home behind them, 
their faces to the world, and only minutes 
between them and the parting. No wonder 
they grieved ; no wonder Peter, as he watched 
them, felt tears spring to his eyes. 

They were young to go facing the world 
out and away from the shelter of home and 
the hills. Five of them there were, three 
youths and two girls, and of them not one 
could boast of twenty years. Here and there 
they stood between the pillars, looking 
bravely out at the hillside, answering the 
plaints and wishes of friend and neighbor 
with nods, and smiles, and chokings, praying 
that God might send somewhat to contrive 
their staying, yet clutching tight the bit o’ 
print that ensured their going. They dared 
not speak; if they looked sobs answered 
them; what thoughts they had, struggled 
desperately through tears and counted the 
minutes that remained. Now and then one 
settled his cap, or plucked at his waistcoat, 
or fidgeted in his new boots and tight tweeds 
and collar that galled; or one of the girls 
opened the shabby bag that hung upon her 
wrist, or the other fumbled with the knot of 
her flaring neckerchief. All had strong, 
active fingers, and hard-wrought hands. The 
men were lean of limb and face, tanned and 
freckled ; the girls had roses on their cheeks, 
their eyes were gray, and their hair jet 
black. Often enough had Peter seen their 
like among the hills, digging and reaping, 
making turf and carrying water; only those 
had gone humbly while these were adorned. 
The girls flaunted new dresses, new straw 
hats, new boots; the men were trussed in 
the stiffest of tweeds cut in the most primi- 
tive of fashions, two of them wore collars 
and green neckties, and the other a cotton 
scarf of many colors; one of the girls had 
an umbrella, the other a silver bangle, each 
of the men had sticks, and one of them 
boasted a brass watch-chain. All their ward- 


robe (excepting a trifle or two) was on their 
backs; all the shillings in all their pockets 
did not number thirty; each had a steerage 
ticket for New York; the men had between 
them three pipes, three whole ounces of to- 
bacco, and a box of matches; one of the 
girls had half a pound of tea, the other a 
little pile of oaten cakes; at the foot of 
every man lay a bundle knotted in a spotted 
handkerchief; beside this girl stood a tin 
hat case, beside that a bundle and a white 
bandbox tied round with twine. Conceive, it 
is begged of you, what adventures might 
befall a hillside lassie taking passage for 
New York with no more for baggage than a 
bundle and a bandbox. And in particular, 
says Peter, consider the bandbox. 

One reached a bottle from the crowd and 
shouted: ‘‘Here, Phil, ye boy, ye stick that 
toothful in your pocket for the voyage.’’ 
Another lifted up her voice, crying, ‘‘Ah, 
childer, dear, God see ye safe an’ sound 
across the black, ugly sea!’’ A man took 
one of the youths by the collar, shook him 
to and fro, fixed him with wild-eyed gaze and 
roared: ‘‘Listen to me, Hughy; listen to me, 
I tell ye—for the life of ye don’t smoke the 
first night or you’ll die dead!’’ Cried one 
back by the label box, ‘‘Ah, dear God, dear 
God, but it’s hard to be losin’ them—ah, 
childer, childer.’’ Cried another, right be- 
side Peter, ‘‘Ah, God help the poor crea- 
tures, an’ them goin’ out by themselves to 
strive with the stranger!’’ Said this one, 
for the thousandth time, ‘‘An’ you’re sure 
the ticket’s safe?’’ Said that one, for the 
hundreth time, ‘‘An’ you’ll drop us the line, 
Mary, first thing when ye land?’’ Said a 
third, over and over, as if to herself, 
‘‘Niver, niver will I see them again — 
aw, niver, niver, in this mortal world.’’ And 
ceaselessly the voices swelled and clashed, 
and to and fro the figures swayed and 
surged, and this one wailed, and the other 
sobbed, and the air was heavy with the odor 
of peat smoke, and the reek of whisky and 
tobacco and swiftly, remorselessly, 
the minutes fled—the few precious minutes 
that remained. 

Then, waving his arms, Shawneen, the 
porter, broke through the crowd, imploring 
all to stand back; and at the word, at 
sound, too, of a distant rumbling, excite- 
ment swept wildly along the platform. 
Voices grew shrill, wails found a sudden 
note of agony, tears flowed afresh; round 
the five and their bundles the faces crowded 
closer, hands darted and clutched, one with 
another the tongues vied in lamentation and 
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blessings and all good wishes that spring 
warm from Irish hearts. The mother of one 
fell upon his neck and sobbed heart-break- 
ingly. The father of another took him by 
the hand and solemnly, the while his tears 
coursed down, stood wringing it hard and 
long. A tall, grizzled man, in frieze and a 
slouched hat, took Mary by the shoulder, 
lifted her bundle and bandbox, pushed her 
back against the wall and bent down before 
her. ‘‘Is it safe ?’’ he asked, fumbling clums- 
ily at the pin that closed her pocket. ‘‘ Wait 
till I see—whisht till I see.’’ Putting the 
pin between his teeth, he groped in the 
pocket, drew out a purse, and from it took 
Mary’s ticket and her trifle of money folded 
carefully in two pieces of paper; then re- 
placed all, fixed the pin secure, took up the 
baggage and turned for the train. ‘‘Take 
your time,’’ said he; ‘‘no hurry. She’ll wait 
for ye. An’ mind now, keep that 
safe.’’ 

Slowly the train ran in; imperious rose 
the voice of Shawneen commanding people 
to their seats; the guard stepped out to en- 
joy the fun; at the windows passengers 
stood wondering and smiling; the station 
master came flourishing his ticket punch; 
and in a huddled flock the crowd went surg- 
ing round the five up toward the dinginess 
of a third-class carriage. And behind them, 
with his bag, went Peter himself. 

It was a wild, barbaric scene. Never in 
his life before had Peter looked upon its 
like; never before seen the primitive emo- 
tions of men bared so nakedly to the world. 
All were drunken with grief, with a passion 
of tears. Yet his sympathies were with 
them, and his compassion. Only brutes, he 
felt, could jeer at those simple souls, only 
boors do less than love them and weep with 
them. Theirs was no polish of culture and 
the world, no affectation or mockery of sen- 
timent; just as they were and felt so they 
showed themselves and did—plain men and 
women, torn and racked with bitterest agony 
of parting. What if they were uncouth and 
wild and ridiculous; what if their hearts 
were bare for all the world to see; what if 
men mocked and laughed what mat- 
tered this or that or anything in life, when 
some one they knew and loved was going 
out forever into the world? Forever? Ah, 


that was the very word of their utter mis- 
ery. Forever? 


Going away and away, for- 
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ever and ever? Giving one last shake of the 
hand, one last look, one Jast word of good- 
by; then losing them completely as in the 
darkness of the grave. Ah, it was bitter; it 
was worse than death. For the good God 
leads men to their death; but partings in 
life men make for themselves. 

So up the platform all went surging and 
clamoring, mourning and praying; then shut 
the five and their baggage away in the car- 
riage, and one with another fought for the 
last word and grip. Like wild things they 
clamored and strove, fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, friends and neighbors, 
none regarding the other, all struggling for 
another-—just another—look and word. In 
vain did Shawneen shout and threaten; in 
vain the guard and station-master protest 
and plead. Let the engine whistle. Let the 
train be late. What of time now, or of any- 
thing in the world, now that the children 
were going? ‘‘Ah, good-by, good-by,’’ went 
the voices, all shrilling and shouting in cho- 
rus. ‘‘Good-by, Pat—good-by, Mary—good- 
by, Phil. ‘ God bless ye, childer, an’ 
keep ye. Ah, my heart’ll break. 
‘ Niver, niver, will I see them again. 
; Ah, write to me, Mary Just 
one more shake, my son. Ah, I can’t 
let them go—niver, niver, will I see them 
again. Good-by, good-by—ah, good- 
by !”’ 

The whistle sounded. 
terror and destruction. Slowly the train 
began moving. Louder and louder, in last 
efforts of grief, rose the voices; recklessly, 
spite of Shawneen and all, the crowd fol- 
lowed with the train. Half out of the win- 
dow leaned Mary, hat back, hair disheveled, 
face streaming tears, both hands outstretched 
and clutched at by a score of friends. Be- 
side her stood Pat and Phil, behind her Jane 
and Hughy, all striving for that last look 
and word, all weeping like children, their 
hearts like wax within them. 

The train quickened. One by one the 
crowd fell back. Mary’s hands were free. 
Wildly she waved them, calling, ‘‘Good- 
by, good-by——ah, good-by!’’ Then one 
on the platform tossed hat and _ skirled; 
instantly the voices broke into cheering; 
Mary and the rest made answer . . . 80, 
like true children of Erin, went shouting 
and weeping on toward the bigness of the 
world. 


Shawneen breathed 
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HEN, finally, he woke from the 
trance of illness, he fancied that 
the strange girl at his bedside knew 

all about it, and took up the affair with 
the specious gayety which is pitiful in that 
it never deceives. It did not deceive her. 
She knew at once that he had been deeply 
hurt. She admitted promptly that she 
knew. But it was not with his lightness. 
There was a look out of a pair of mar- 
velous young eyes straight into his own 
which shamed him. He tried to be a little 
less oblique about it. But it was em- 
barrassing. What attitude, he asked him- 
self, whimsically, is a rejected suitor to 
take? Especially when circumstances have 
made both the fact that he has been reject- 
ed and that it has hurt, public? 

Later, the girl with the great gray eyes, 
placed in his hands a little volume of clip- 
pings relating to the affair of the rescue. 
They were carefully gummed between illum- 
inated borders. The front cover fancifully 
illustrated the fire, and the back was gay 
with a bunch of poppies. Facing the clip- 
pings there was a newspaper portrait of him 

washed in with water colors. It was so 
evidently the work of some one who had not 
yet been entirely rescued from things child- 
ish that he expected her to smile when she 
handed it to him. But she did not. When 
he looked up there was the same straight 
look from the eyes-—with a little question- 
ing in them now. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that she had done it. Then, after an- 
other look upward, he was sure she had. He 
meant to go on with her as if he understood 











that. He pointed to the apocryphal portrait 
and said, smilingly: 

**As I ought to be, I suppose, not as | 
am.”’ 

Now, as he looked up, the gray eyes were 
veiled by their lids. 

“‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘not as you are. But 
they told me it was quite like you before. 
And I was glad of that. I preferred to have 
it as you were before.’’ 

‘“‘Thanks,’’ said the sick man, ‘‘so 
should I.’’ 

His tones were as full of irony as a sick 
man’s may be. 

‘*Are you angry ?’’ asked the girl. 

She looked quickly up, and he caught the 
alarm in her voice—felt its little vibration. 
She perceived this, and the red shot from 
her throat to her forehead. 

‘Who was so good as to tell you that?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Miss Hilliard,’’ answered the girl. 

‘‘Her opinion is of the greatest value. 

The girl did not understand that this was 
mere bitterness. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, quite simply. 

The man smiled. 

“*Here is ‘Before Taking.’ Now will you 
not give me ‘The After Taking’ ?”’ 

She did not understand. He tapped the 
volume on the bed. 

‘*Why do I not look like that now?’ 

She examined him a moment. 

“*T do not know—exactly. But there is a 
great scar across your forehead. There are 
a number of smaller ones. And your hair 
has not yet grown. But there is something 
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else. I think it is something spiritual. It 
is as if you had learned afterward to mock 
at things. It is difficult to explain how that 
shows in a face or a portrait. But I see it. 
The scars will not make much difference. 
When they are healed you will look quite 
iike my portrait—if it were not for that. 
And—-—’’she waited an appreciable instant 
before she concluded, and then she did so 
haltingly—‘‘and I hope—that will—pass— 
away.”’ 

He could not see her eyes then, and her 
voice had sunk almost 
to a whisper. And he 
was surprised to find 
something queer rising 
in his throat. With a 
boyish impulse he reach- 
ed out and caught her 
hand. It was a very 
pretty hand—he could 
feel that much. But she 
shyly withdrew it. 

“You are a_ serious 
little person—and a shy 
one,’’ he laughed, rue- 
fully. 

He saw at once that 
he had struck a false 
note. She turned her 
back and walked to the 
window. He pursued 
her with his mood of 
half bitterness again. 

‘*You haven’t told me 
a thing. Yet I know 
that you have been very 
good to me.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know 
that ?’’ she asked, with 
her slender back still 
toward him. 

‘‘T should otherwise 
be dead.”’ 

She faced him quick- 
ly. Something be- 
tween anger and re- 
proach dyed her face. 
But then it resumed its paleness, and she 
turned back to the window. 

‘*But I am going to reward you ”’ the 
man went on. 

‘“‘T do not wish to be rewarded,’’ she 
broke in as he paused. 

“‘By getting well very quickly and going 
away,’’ he finished. 

The girl said nothing. But presently he 
could see her put her handkerchief surrep- 
titiously to her eyes. 
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‘“‘T am a brute,’’ he said, savagely. ‘‘Par- 
don me. And will you not come here?’ 

She did not turn. 

“Tam going to leave you alone for a lit- 
tle while, if you, don’t mind.’’ 

“‘Yes. But first tell me who you are.”’ 

‘‘T would rather not—just now,’’ begged 
the girl. 

He hesitated a moment—surprised again 
to find the troublesome lump in his throat. 
Then, when he spoke, his voice betrayed him. 

**All right. I do not deserve it.’’ 

She instantly turned 
and came toward the 
bed. He could see the 
moisture still in her 
eyes. 

“T am Helen Ver- 
non,’’ she said. 

“Miss Hilliard’s 
cousin !”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the girl. 

“*T see,’’ said the sick 
man, turning away. 

“She did not send 
me,’’ the girl defended. 
“‘T came myself. You 
needed some one—who 

who cared.’’ 

Though she faltered 
she said it bravely. 

“‘And you cared ?’’ 

The gir] hesitated. 
Then she said quietly: 

“Ton,” 

**But why?”’ 

Again she hesitated. 
And her distress was 
more evident. 

**T don’t know.”’ 

“She suggested it 
in atonement ?’’ 

“It was—against her 
wishes. ’’ 

‘*But it was in atone- 


“She seemed all there was in the world ment ?’’ 
just then of kindness and goodness.” 


“‘T must leave you 
now,’’ she said, busily. 

**Don’t be cruel; be frank.’’ 

He caught her hand as she endeavored to 
pass. 

*“‘That would be cruel—very,’’ she said, 
looking at him straightly. 

He suddenly and spiritlessly let her hand 
go. It dropped nervelessly at her side. She 
lingered now, in a state of some embarrass- 
ment. 

‘*You do not understand,’’ the girl ven- 
tured. 
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He looked up with a half smile. 

“*T€ was not as you think. You were cruel 
to her. It was for pity of her I came.”’ 

‘*Me!’’ 

His amazement brought him upright in 
the bed. 

“*You would not permit her to come near 
you.’’ 

“‘Di-did she—try ?’’ gasped the sick man. 

‘‘Yes—very—hard,’’ breathed the girl. 
“It was—pitiful! She was so sorry—and she 
wished to—oh, do you not understand ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the sick man, hoarsely, relaps- 
ing upon the pillows. ‘‘I was—I must have 
been delirious. ’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the girl, quietly, ‘‘or you 
could not have been so cruel. You cursed 
her! You said you never wished to see her 
face again.”’ 

**And then—she 

“She stopped trying.”’ 

“I don’t remember,’’ 
was—I must have been 

“*Yes, you were delirious. 
it was she.”’ 

The sick man’s hands gripped each other 
under the covers. 

‘‘When—is she to be married ?’’ he asked. 

The girl hesitated before delivering the 
blow. 

‘*She is married.’’ 

The sick man gulped pitifully upon some- 
thing in his throat. The hands clinched a 
little tighter. 

‘*That’s—all—rvight,’’ he said. 

The girl completed what she seemed to 
think he ought to know rapidly. 

‘‘She, too, was ill afterward. 
married at once and went abroad. 
in Paris now.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the man, trying to smile up 
at her. Then, to make her think if he could 
that he had dismissed the matter, ‘‘ Will you 
kindly read me the most flattering of those 
clippings? I should like to know what I did 
to deserve such fame. Ah, but pardon me, 
you must go, I think you said.”’ 

The girl flushed. Then the strange, serious 
look—which seemed so much too old for her 
face—came back. 

‘*T should like to read the clippings,’’ she 
said, very softly. 

‘*Thanks,’’ said the sick man. 

And the word said so much more than 
print can express! He wanted her to stay 
and wanted her so much more than he 
thought she could fancy. He was reaching 
out to her—out of a vast chaos of emptiness 
and hopelessness which had suddenly opened 
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about him when her words had swept the 
comfort of cynicism away. She seemed all 
there was in the world just then of kind- 
ness and goodness. But for her he felt shud- 
deringly alone and outcast. He looked at 
her as she read for him. Only a little girl! 
But if she chose to be sympathetic—kind 
—should he refuse—no matter what the 
motive? She was very pretty as she read. 
With her head bent that way he could see 
the top of her head with its crown of brown 
hair. Her eyes looked as if they were closed 
at that angle. The lashes swept luxuriantly 
over her cheeks. All the face was rounded 
with the charm of adolescence. And her 
voice was what an older woman’s should be 

he could easily fancy what it would be a 
little later. 

She closed the book and looked up. Some- 
thing still in his face, dreamily, hopelessly, 
longingly, made her flush again and suddenly 
rise. 

‘‘What a fraud you have all permitted me 
to become!’’ he laughed presently. 

The girl quickly returned to him. 

“‘Ts it not true ?’’ she questioned. 

‘Do J look like a hero?’’ 

*‘No,’’ said the girl, with a half sigh, 
‘‘the mockery has come back to your face.”’ 

The man laughed. There was a certain 
comforting bravado in the fact. 

‘*No man is hero to his nurse. I wish very 
much to retain your regard. If I assume 
that role now I could not live up to it later. 
Then——”’ 

The girl stirred uneasily, and he had the 
consciousness that she was resenting this. 
Curiously, he was glad that he could give 
her pain. He went on with a queer sort of 
grimness : 

“It is quite true that I proposed to your 
cousin on ‘the fatal night,’ to speak by the 
book, and that my successful rival is Mr. 
Haney, the brewer. It is not true, as you 
know, I believe, that he is illiterate and vul- 
gar. Your cousin would never chose such a 
man under even more trying circumstances. 
Haney is a gentleman, a college grad, and 
an altogether good fellow. He is a much 
better fellow than I. Therefore the wisdom 
of your cousin’s choice is apparent. I heart- 
ily approve of it. The rest is better guess- 
ing. I was sleeping when the knowledge 
somehow reached me that my neighbor’s 
house was afire. I dressed, and descended the 
scuttle of the said house, with the sole idea 
of being useful. I had the good fortune to 
stumble over your cousin and carried her 
out. I had to get out myself, and it would 
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have been excessively impolite to have left 
her behind. That was all.’’ 

‘*Not all,’’ said the girl, following the 
clippings. ‘‘You said you would save her 
or die with her.”’ 

The sick man smiled and shook his head. 

‘‘But did you?’’ asked the girl, with some 
vehemence. 

“*T did not,’’ said the man. 

She read a little further, then said: 

‘But you did take off your own coat and 
wrap it around her head to save her hair?’’ 

“It was a blanket from the servant’s 
bed,’’ he laughed again, ‘‘and it was to save 
her head.”’ 

‘But this is true. It was seen to have 
occurred. ‘Her arms were found to be so 
closely locked about him that it was only 
with great difficulty they were separated. 
And when this was accomplished she moaned 
pitifully and begged to go back to him.’ ’’ 

‘*T have no recollection of any such the- 
atrical performance.’’ 

“‘Of course not,’’ said the girl, ‘‘you were 
unconscious. ”’ 

He took the book from her, and, for a mo- 
ment, examined the pretty hands. 

‘‘Why do you wish to go away?’’ asked 
the girl shyly. 

‘Don’t you think that it is better?’’ he 
challenged. 

‘‘No—TI should think you would wish to 
be with your friends—-at—such a time.”’ 

‘“‘What kind of a time?”’ 

Her face grew furiously red. 

‘*At a time of —of—misfortune.’’ 

“‘That’s why I wish to go.’’ 

She looked up misunderstandingly. 

“To you want me to remain forever a 
subject for—pity ?’’ 

It was a long time before she spoke. 

‘*No,’’ she said, then; ‘‘pity is odious !’’ 

She passed softly out and closed the door. 

But the getting away was more easy in 
theory than in practice. He had overesti- 
mated his strength and had a relapse. When 
he spoke of going again the girl leaned over 
him winningly and said: 

‘Don’t try: again, please, till you are 
quite sure—until the doctor 

She smiled the rest, and his eyes followed 
her glance out of the window. 

‘‘What is it you always see out there— 
after I have been nasty to you?’’ 

She turned upon him still smiling, but 
showing some surprise. 

‘*Nothing !’’ 

And then she laughed. 

‘Nothing ?’’ questioned the invalid. 


“Tl don’t think I know exactly what is 
over there,’’ the girl admitted. 

‘*Why,’’ complained the sick man, ‘‘it’s a 
brick wall!’’ 

“Yes, I believe it is,’’ 
nurse. 

“T am glad we have become better 
friends,’’ said the invalid. 

‘“‘Yes——’’ breathed the girl, with emo- 
tion. 

But presently the day came to say good- 
by. And he was suddenly conscious how 
awkwardly he was doing it—and how much 
better she was. 

‘‘Why, hang it all!’’ he laughed, sud- 
denly, ‘‘I—I believe I’m going to cry. 
Hurry or it will be too late to save me! Yes 
—may I kiss you?’’ 

She put up her lips and closed her eyes. 
But her face was shudderingly cold when he 
touched it. 

He held her a moment. 

‘*You are cold,’’ he said, softly. 

She swayed toward him and then suddenly 
back. In a moment she stiffened and opened 
her eyes. They had in them a strange, wild 
look of agony. 

“*T wish you a safe—journey,”’ she said. 

She began steadily, but her voice broke a 
little at the end. 

Something leaped up in the breast of the 
man and he came toward her. 

‘*Nell,’’ he began, ‘‘shall I stay here ?’’ 

But she turned and ran from him. 

‘*Came near being an ass,’’ said the man, 
bitterly, turning away. 

He had some further medical assistance 
in London, and later he met an acquaintance 
who recognized him quite readily, and who 
assured him that his scars had nearly disap- 
peared. 

‘‘They do some clever skin-grafting over 
here,’’ said his friend. 

‘‘That was done in America.’’ 

“Oh! Well, they were good enough to 
give you a better skin than you had before 
~’ He came close and inspected it. 
‘*Much finer.’’ Then he pulled out a pocket 
microscope and put it on the scar. He 
laughed. ‘‘But, I say, the person who sup- 
plied the fresh tissue was blond. It will 
never be a matter of any consequence, but 
the capillaries in the new skin are blond, 
while yours are dark!’’ 

When Garford got home he looked at the 
scar carefully. It was on the forehead, just 
under his own hair. What his medical friend 
had said was quite true. The down on the 
transplanted skin was quite blond. However, 
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it would never show, and he laughed a little, 
and thought how he would tease the doctor 
about it when he got back to America. And 
then, suddenly, with the word, an immense 
nostalgia seized him. America! It was over- 
powering. He tried to sleep it off, but with- 
out the least success. And the next day the 
girl he had found at his bedside got into his 
head once more somehow and stayed there. 
He raised the hair from his forehead and 
looked at his scar in the glass. 

‘*T have been going about the world think- 
ing that nobody in it cares for me. Yet here 
is some one who has cared for me suffi- 
ciently to suffer physical pain for me. And 
I have never had the grace to ask who it 
was! Some poor devil of a hospital attend- 
ant, no doubt, who has never had a dollar 
for it. Well, the moment I reach America 
I shall inquire who it was—and then ‘oa 
He looked a little closer. ‘‘It is finer than 
my own skin. I wonder who? Good God, it 
may have been a child—a child from the 
slums. I’ve heard of such things.’’ He shud- 
dered. ‘‘After all, it’s uncanny to think that 
you have a part of some one else’s body 
patched upon your own! I wonder I never 
thought of it before! I’m going home to 
find out. It’s horrible! Yet, stop! What 
would be the good of finding out? It could 
not be undone. And I might find the person 
fearfully unclean.’”’ 

He strode up and down the room for 
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the next ten minutes. ‘‘Better stay away,’’ 
he ended. 
And he fought the nostalgia and the de- 


mon of the scar for another year. But then 
it had grown too strong for him. 
*‘T have got to go and find him. I must 


There is no use in going 
I must know something 


see him at least. 
on in this way. 
about him.’’ 

He went straight to the house of Nell 
Vernon. He meant to despatch the whole 
matter in a few words. But she staggered 
him when he saw her. She was a woman 
now. 

‘*And a royal one!’’ he thought as she ap- 
proached him down the stairway. 

She gave him her hands-——both of them 
with a charming self-possession, yet with 
something quite as unworldly as if she had 
not ‘‘grown up.’’ 

*‘T came to see you first,’’ he said, with 
an abashed irrelevancy which surprised 
him. 

**Of course |’’ smiled Nell. 
promise when you went away 

‘*Before I went away,’’ he corrected. 

**Yes!’’ laughed Nell. ‘‘When you went 
we didn’t have much to say. Do you remem- 
ber it?’’ 

**Yes!’’ said he with curious savagery. 

**So do I.”’ 

‘*Is that all you remember ?”’ he asked. 

“*Y-es,’’ she said, turning to the window. 


*Didn’t you 
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“ *Wants to see how hard he was hit,’ remarked a clubman.” 
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**But,’ the woman went on, s« 


Thence she returned in a moment with that 
curiously straight look in her eyes. 

‘“‘T came to find out,’’ he said, then, 
abruptly, ‘‘who supplied the skin which was 
grafted here.”’ 

He raised the hair and 
scar. 

The girl’s eyes drooped a little. 

‘‘Why ?’’ she asked, then. 

‘*I—I want to pay him. It is bad enough 
to be carrying about with you a patch of 
somebody else’s body, let alone to be owing 
a couple of years’ rent for it. Who was it? 
I was under the influence of ether. But you 
know.’’ 

‘“‘I—I am not sure,”’ faltered the girl, 
‘that I know. Was—was it a man?’’ 

‘‘No. I think it must have been a child. 
That makes it all the more horrible—to owe 
one’s life to a child. That a child should be 
crippled in that way to save my worthless 
carcass !’’ 

Nell had grown pale. 

“Look! Don’t you think it must have 
been the skin of a child ?’’ 

She shrank away. 

‘‘I—] cannot look at it—please!’’ 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he said, more easily. ‘‘I 
really did not think how brutal that was. 
I’ll see the doctor about it.’’ 

A sudden alarm energized the girl. 

““No, no, I do not think he knows. I’msure 
he does not. I got—got—-the person. I think 
I can find out who it was. I—I’ll try—and 
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‘Il knew, I understood.’ ’ 


then—then you can give me the money to 
to pay him.’’ 

To his surprise she suddenly put her hands 
to her face and sobbed. 

She looked up presently and said: 

‘*‘!’m very sorry—but at the mere thought 

my—my nerves *” She tried to smile 
then through her wet eyelashes, and Garford 
fled from them. It was the nurse all over 
again. And, even as it was, he saw that 
smile for days. He was too frightened to go 
again at once, but every day or two would 
send some message. But something in him 
wanted to go there after all, and finally he 
drifted back. And then After that they 
were always together. But their intimacy 
did not grow. He had built up somewhere 
a stone wall against it. 

He took lodgings in one of the tall apart- 
ment houses which had been built in his ab- 
sconce, and resumed such of his intimacies as 
he considered unbroken. There were of 
these few enough. But, among them, 
for some reason not quite plain to him, 
he had chosen to consider those concern- 
ing the man whom Miss Hilliard had mar- 
ried. He told himself that it was only be- 
cause he was a thoroughly good fellow. 
But he could not have been sure that this 
was the only reason. 

‘Wants to see how hard he was hit,’’ re- 
marked a clubman. 

‘‘Or see how badly she’s hit,’’ answered 
another. 
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‘‘Simply a new style of revenge,’’ said a 
third. 

‘*To see whether they are living happily 
ever after,’’ added a fourth. 

At all events, it resulted in a new and sur- 
prisingly pleasant intimacy with the woman 
who had jilted him. Garford was amazed to 
find how impersonal and frank their intimacy 
at once became. 

“‘T guess neither of us was badly hurt,’’ 
he said to himself, guiltily, as he went home 
one night. 

*‘Do you know,’’ she said, with her frank 
smile, as she sat on the other side of the tea 
table one afternoon, and leaned her elbows 
prettily on it, ‘‘that I have been wondering 
ever since you came back what you thought 
of me ig 

‘*Madame, I thought you knew,”’ said her 
guest, ‘‘before I went away.’”’ 

‘“Oh, if it’s going to be sir and madame—— 
Will you have some more tea?”’ 

‘“No,’”’ he laughed, ‘‘I don’t deserve it.’’ 

“‘T meant, you know,’’ she said, putting 
the pot back on its hook, ‘‘whether you 
found me changed—much.”’ 

“Not much—a little older,’’ he said. 

‘‘The same to you, ungallant sir!’’ she re- 
torted. 

‘“No,”’ he said, ‘‘not the same. I am very 
much older.’’ 

“‘Oh!”’ she repented softly. 
not deny it. 

**You see I am gray at the temples.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, with an entire change 
of manner. She was looking down and 
twisting a curious ring around her finger. 

“‘Clever workmanship,”’ he said. 

She looked quickly up. 

“The ring.”’ 

Something fled across her face, and she 
hid the hand. 

**Oh,’’ he laughed, ‘‘is it as bad as that ?’’ 

**T see you recognize it,’’ she said. 

*‘T1? No. I never saw it before. I was only 
admiring the cunning of the artificer who 
made it.”’ 

“6 Yes, 9 
ficer.’’ 

“Who was it?’ 

‘*Fire,’’ she answered, looking straightly 
at him. 

‘‘Ah! then it is Truth, not Fiction?’ 

“You ought to know,’’ said the woman, 
rising. 

Suddenly he understood. It was the ring 
he had offered her the night of the fire. It 
had been partially melted. She saw that he 
knew. 


But she did 


she said, ‘‘it was a cunning arti- 
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‘Are you displeased that I wear it?’’ 

“*Not I,’”’ he said, lightly. ‘‘I suppose you 
mortify your soul with it when you are 
naughty. You are naughty sometimes?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ she answered, humbly. 

The incident had assumed a sudden dis- 
taste for him, and he took up his hat to go. 
But she was plainly unwilling that he should 
do this. 

‘‘Do—do you wish it back ?’’ 

He stared. 

*‘The ring.”’ 

*‘Not I,’’ he laughed. ‘‘I have no use for 
such a thing now-a-days. ”’ 

“*T wish you would not say that,’’ the wo- 
man murmured. 

**Oh!—well, then, I won’t.”’ 

But his laughter was unpleasant. 

Again he tried to go, but she detained 
him. 

*‘Oh,’’ she suddenly pleaded, ‘‘do not 
make it so hard for me!’’ 

‘‘Hard—hard ”? he said, bewildering- 
ly. ‘‘I do not understand.”’ 

*“No!’’ She closed her teeth and went on, 
‘‘men never do. I sent for you to-day to tell 
you—tell you that the happiness of another 
—so dear—so very dear to me!—depends 
upon whether you understand or not. And 
you are making it so hard—so hard for me! 
Have you no mercy ?’’ 

The man staggered away in some sort of 
fear to the door-post. 

*“No, don’t do that—don’t look at me that 
way. Weare friends now—friends. And yet 
it is so hard to speak plainly. Can you not 
guess what I would say? No.”’ 

She suddenly dropped her arms at her 
side. Then, as suddenly: 

‘‘May I look at the scar on your fore- 
head ?’’ 

He nodded; and she led him to the light 
and lifted the hair. 

“**Yes,’’ she smiled, ‘‘I can tell you now. 
Where one has suffered for another 

Suddenly he understood. 

‘*Who—who,”’’ he cried, ‘‘has suffered for 
me? I came home to find him. Who—who 
is he? Nothing I can give shall be too 
much. I didn’t know—I didn’t know till 
they told me on the other side.’’ 

““No! Men are so blind! I made you so 
unhappy—once—oh, so unhappy! And hap- 


piness is so sweet and so rare that you will, 
I think, pardon me for having sought this 
opportunity to make you happy. 

**T see you with Nell always and always 
and know that you do not even know how it 
Can you not see that if she was a 
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child when you went away she is a woman 
now? And, oh, there is no one in all the 
world like her! She has tenderness and 
sweetness infinite—and it is all for you. She 
has lived and modeled herself as she thinks 
you would have her. And she has waited for 
you to come for her. She has never doubted 
that you would—until you did. She has kept 
for you the lips you never even asked her to 
keep. Because you kissed them last. You 
might have kissed them when you came. 
But, instead, you gave her your cold hands! 
She suffered to patch that scar, as you say. 
It was agony, but she did it for you. The 
scar is there now—under her hair at her 
neck—and she is so proud of it! She has 
thought you a demi-god. That was all wrong. 
For I knew you to be only aman. But she 
is a woman now, as I was then, and you are 
breaking her heart. She loves you—and you 
are her first love! Think of that. All that 
sweet heart——’”’ 

Garford had sunk into a chair, and his 
head was deeply in his hands. 

‘‘But,’’? the woman went on softly, ‘‘I 
knew—I understood. You see I am so much 
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older and wiser now. 
that I might tell you. 
blind !’’ 

Garford slowly rose. He tried to smile, 
but his eyes were suffused.. He took the wo- 
man’s hands. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘you have found me out. 
I thought I had it all so well concealed—I 
thought it too impossible even to think 
of—I knew that she was very kind. But I 
fancied it was still her pity—she used to 
pity me.’’ 


And I sent for you 
Men are so blind—so 


“‘Pity! She never pitied you! She loved 
you then. She has always loved you—even 
when J——’”’ 


She suddenly halted. 
‘“‘What shall I do?’’ asked Garford, tak- 
ing the hands she let fall. 


‘‘Go—now—now—and ask her to be your 
wife. And, tell—her—tell her-—that J/—that 
I sent you!’’ 


He was going. 

‘‘And God bless you!’’ she said after him. 

And then—when he was quite gone—she 
buried her face in the pillow of the couch 
and suddenly sobbed. 
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By 


HEN a man hears for the first time 
that it is the female mosquito that 
does all the biting, it makes him 

feel right glad. For if there is any one thing 
his sex has felt bound to prove it is that the 
women are the cause of all the trouble in the 
world. It is a joke nowadays, but it used to 
be a very serious business, serious enough 
to make it matter of religious belief. Old 
Dame Nature must have had many a good 
laugh behind her hand at the earnestness 
with which man has set about his task, 
knowing that the males of any kind of crea- 
ture are perfectly useless so far as doing 
anything is concerned. If they are coddled 
and carried about, as in the case of certain 
flies, it is because they are needed to keep 
the race going. As human babies got to be 
more and more of a bother, so that our fore- 
mothers could not take care of them and 
provide for the family, too, our forefathers 
were distracted from what had been their 
previous occupations, looking pretty and 
fighting—both of tremendous importance and 
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the cause of our being what we are—and 
were set to minding the young ones and pro- 
viding food. 

We can picture our distinguished ances- 
tors squatting in the sun and blinking while 
they decided that woman had too much to 
say and was inclined to multiply words when 
she wanted him to do something to make 
himself of some account about the house. 
They agreed that she was inquisitive and 
prying, and that she was an inferior being 
because she worked while he sat still and 
thought. Being an inferior creature, her 
place was to keep in the background. But 
woman has kept ding-donging at man to do 
the work, until now their positions have 
been reversed and she is the one that sits 
around and looks beautiful and gives her 
mind to philosophy. It is one of Dame Na- 
ture’s greatest jokes that the purely orna- 
mental classes shall be looked up to and re- 
spected by those that do things, so that 
man hardly dares say anything in these days 
about women being inferior creatures except 
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(Howard, Bulletin 4, U. S. Dept, 
under cover of a joke. Still there is a bit of 
the prehistoric in him, and he secretly en- 
joys hearing that it is the female mosquito 
that does all the biting. 

Further comfort is afforded by the knowl- 
edge that the male mosquito has probably 
the keenest musical sensibilities of any of 
his class of animals. He has quite a brush 
of hairs on his antenne, and with them he 
hears. Mayer stuck one of his kind on a 
glass plate and sounded tuning forks about. 
When one tone was made certain hairs would 
vibrate, while all the others were still. An- 
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ad, middle tarsus; e¢, hind 
enlarged (original). 


ilture, Division of Entomology.) 
other tone would start another set to vibrat- 
ing, and so on. Also, if the tuning fork 
were at one side of the mosquito, the hairs 
on that antenne trembled most violently, so 
that when the male hears—or rather feels 
the voice of his beloved in one antenne, he 
wheels about so that the vibration is equal 
in both and flies straight ahead to meet her. 
That is about all there is to the male 
mosquito, though, except that he cannot 
bite for the sufficient reason that he has no 
apparatus with which to saw through the 
skin. So to speak, he has the pumps, but no 
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drill. But the female is thoroughly equipped 
for getting through even a politician’s hide. 
The only mystery is what possesses her to 
want to bite at all. How does she come by 
her hankering for blood? The scientists give 
it up. If she laid her eggs in the wound, 
like the carrion-fly, it would be easy to an- 
swer the question, but she doesn’t. If she 
stung to defend herself like the wasp, it 
would be easy. It must be her brutal passion 
for blood that prompts her to attack help- 
less human beings. She cannot get this 
craving by inheritance, for the chances are 
that none of her ancestors as far back as 
William the Conqueror ever had a taste of 
human blood, and yet, sit out on your front 
stoop of an evening, and a mosquito, not 
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servedly popular with them. But human 
blood is what they chiefly delight in. A ten- 
der-hearted person is tempted to let them 
bite all they want, seeing how keenly they 
enjoy it. One of them lights on the hand, 
ravenous as a wolf, thin as a needle, and of 
a dusty gray-brown color. She cuts through 
the skin with her saws, and, oiling up with 
a tiny droplet of yellow poison that seems to 
dilute the blood to her liking, starts the 
pumps. Then she begins to swell into a pink, 
berry-like being, and she has been known to 
linger at the delicious draught so long that 
she pops open. <A happy death! But, asa 
rule, she knows her limit, and when she feels 
that if she takes any more she will not be 
able to navigate, she says, ‘‘No more for 
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Egg-mass above in center; young larva, greatly enlarged. at right; young larvae, not 


so much enlarged, below; enlarged eggs above at left (original.) 


(Howard, Bulletin 4, U. S. Dept. Ayriculture, 


half an hour out of the water, will make as 
straight for you as if she had been born for 
that purpose. When one thinks of the great 
clouds of these torments that live and die in 
swamps where no warm-blooded animal ever 
comes, for fear of being mired, one can 
easily believe the estimate of entomologists 
that not one in a million ever samples red 
blood. 

It is supposed that the true food of mos- 
quitos is vegetables, but they have been 
known to eat the chrysalis of butterflies. 
Hardtack they have been noticed to enjoy, 
and hot boiled potato with the jacket off; 
honey apeals to their fancy, molasses is not 
so bad; they tipple a little beer when they 
can get it, and a watermelon rind is de- 
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me,”’ and flies away—not far, for she has a 
load, and the sharpened pitch of her hum- 
ming wings tells how hard it is for her to 
go. Follow up her flight, and you will see 
that she stops to rest every few feet. How 
the others must grit their saws when she 
tells them about it! They must make a regu- 
lar Dewey of the one that gets away alive 
after such a feast. Perhaps it is the desire 
for glory that impels them to deeds of 
blood. 

One of the curious things about the nat- 
ural history of the mosquito is that in most 
books the only picture ever printed is the 
one that Reaumur made a hundred and fifty 
years ago of the Parisian article, the Culex 
pipiens. As if we had none of our own. 
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This is a great country. Some thirty varie- 
ties of the creature have been more or less 
studied. It is estimated that not half of the 
kinds in the United States have been ob- 
served or named. The naturalist is usually 
able to keep his temper, but his mental atti- 
tude toward the Culicidae may be seen even 
through the Latin when he names them, 
damnosus, excrucians, provocans, implaca- 
bilis, stimulans, excitans, impatiens, punc- 
tor, molestus, pungens, and the like. Culex 
pungens is probably the commonest about 
the middle part of the country. In the north- 
ern parts C. consobrinus has rather the call. 
It is a hardy annual, and has been known to 
bite freely in a snowstorm. In Minnesota it 
blackens the snow when the ice in lakes and 
rivers is five feet thick. In no place on the 
continent are mosquitos more maddening 
than within the Arctic circle. One would 
think that the extreme cold would freeze 
them out. On the contrary, they like sea- 
sonable weather; they want it to be cold in 
winter. Even in these latitudes they hiber- 
nate in cellars. Wade, of Boston found them 
in his cellar so thick that they clustered 
around a lamp chimney half an inch deep, 
and yet they shunned the corner where the 
hot-air pipe was, preferring the cold places. 
English people will tell you that in their 
happy isle there are no such things as mos- 
quitoes. One gets pretty well used to this 
kind of talk, but in this particular instance 
the boast holds good, or, rather, did hold 
good until within the last few years. It is 
not alone dollars that the summer tourist 
has brought to London. Mosquitoes have 
been imported, and they have distressed the 
3ritish more than the American visitors. 
Probably the name is a potent one to con- 
jure with, and some idea of what terrible 
things are expected of mosquitoes may be 
learned from this simple tale of the North 
Countree: Some miners in remote workings 
of a Yorkshire colliery reported to the su- 
perintendent that they had been much an- 
noyed by the bites of mosquitoes. He went 
down to see about it and found a large and 
energetic colony of yellow-banded wasps— 
‘‘valler jackets,’’ if you like that better. 
Mosquitoes believe in the good old fashion 
of large families. Well, they may; they 
don’t have to raise them. There is no walk- 
ing the floor nights with the youngest, or 
sitting up to mend stockings; no worrying 
about the second summer—you know if you 
bring them through the second summer all 
right—there is no scheming to put Tom 
through Harvard, or Dorothy through Vas- 
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sar. It is very simple. Mamma lays from 
twenty to forty dozen eggs in some quiet 
pool along about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and considers her duty amply done. 

The inherited . experience of ages has 
taught her that it is best to mass them to- 
gether in a pointed ellipse slightly concave 
on the top, the eggs being little end up. 
The air so sticks to the mass that it is im- 
possible to wet it. In sixteen hours the 
larve come out on the under side and begin 
a most active existence. They are the wig- 
glers that used to infest the rainwater bar- 
rel at the corner of the house ‘‘in the airly 
days.”’ 

The wiggler has two stages of existence, 
larva and pupa. For seven days it has hard 
work to get up to the surface to breathe, 
but when it changes, it has hard work to get 
down to the bottom. Two days later, its 
clothes begin to feel tight, and when all the 
back buttons burst off, it crawls out, using 
its old frock as a kind of boat, while it gets 
its wings straightened out. This is a very 
ticklish job, and many a young life has been 
lost by drowning at the very beginning of a 
promising career. The fact that so many 
eggs are laid would indicate, if nothing else 
did, that many mischances await the mos- 
quito at all stages of its existence. 

One of the most sovereign remedies for 
the plague is to introduce small fish into the 
breeding places. In the Riviera, where 
drinking water is a precious thing, they put 
carp in the tanks. The little stickleback is 
the best for this climate in shallow waters. 
C. H. Russel, of Bridgeport, Conn., noticed 
that of two little ponds left by an unusually 
high tide at Stratford, the one in which 
there were a few small fish was free from 
wigglers, but the other, which swarmed 
with them, had no fish at all in it. A touch- 
ing story from Beeville, Texas, tells of the 
devotion of the people there to a fish, in- 
sufficiently described as ‘‘a little perch’’— 
as if anybody could tell what that meant— 
that eats up mosquito larve, and so helps 
to make happy homes in the great South- 
west. But there are not enough wigglers to 
make it worth the while of the little perch 
to continue the business, so the inhabitants 
use a particular form of flytrap that collects 
that household nuisance alive. When they 
get about a quart or so they take the collec- 
tion down to the river and there make an 
offering to the little perch. This may seem 
a hard saying to many. Yet there doesn’t 


seem to be any other way than to believe it 
implicitly, for the United States Department 
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Culex pungens: Full-grown larva at base; pupa at left above, its anal segment right above—all greatly enlarged 
(original). 


(Howard, Bulletin 4, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Division of Entomology.) 


of Agriculture prints it as a scientific fact. 
Then there are the dragon-flies that sail 
through the air and gobble up mosquitoes 
and flies with a zest that has no limit. At 
one time there was talk about encouraging 
the production of dragon-flies, or ‘‘snake- 
feeders,’’ as the boys call them, but it has 
fallen by the way-side. If they could be in- 
duced to keep late hours, there would be 
some use in them, but they go to bed early 
while the mosquitoes prefer the night for, 
their operations. There are so many people 
sitting out on their front stoops or trying to 
get a little sleep. And this brings up an- 
other pretty story. John Habberton, who 
wrote ‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ declares that even 
the dead dragon-fly is useful. Get three or 
four of them and suspend them by silken 
threads on the front stoop and he says no 
mosquitoes will come near. It sounds rea- 
sonable, and Mr. Habberton declares it is so, 
but when an entomologist hears about it a 
queer sort of smile comes over his face. He 
is likely to hint that mosquitoes will come 
thicker than ever, curious to know what the 
dragon-flies are doing out so late. It isn’t 
well to provoke mosquitoes to wrath, and un- 
doubtedly they would be very angry when 
they discovered that a deliberate attempt 
had been made to deceive them. 


A great many mosquitoes are killed by 
being slapped to death, but if only one in a 
million gets a taste of blood, and if, say one 
in three is slain by the enraged human (a 
liberal estimate), it is easy to see that this 
is almost insignificant as a cause of mor- 
tality. 

It must be confessed that we are more 
interested in how to get rid of the mosquito 
than in anything else about it. If the spe- 
cies should become as extinct as the dodo, a 
sigh would go up, but not of regret. Most 
of the mosquito remedies are mere pallia- 
tives. Oil of pennyroyal, sassafras, kero- 
sene and all kinds of messy things have been 
recommended to rub on the face and hands 
to keep the torments away. But mosquitoes 
seem to be very much like human beings in 
the matter of drink. There may be a good 
many annoyances to put up with in the pro- 
cess of getting the blood, but the brave mos- 
quito faces them all. They do say that if 
you burn insect powder it will keep them off, 
and if they are in a room the acrid smoke 
will stupefy them and you can sweep them 
up and burn them. Also you can take a 
blacking box lid and nail it on the end of a 
long stick, and then put kerosene in the lid 
and go about the room holding it next to 
the mosquitoes as they cling to the walls 
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and ceiling. They say that the insects will 
fall into the kerosene and die suddenly. 

3ut this is only pottering round. What 
the country needs is a wholesale slaughter 
so that the day might come when a man 
could call to his wife: ‘‘Mary! come out 
here quick. I want to show you something. 
Hurry or she’ll get away. Look there! See 
it? No, no, silly! not over there. Right 
where my finger is pointing. Don’t you see 
it? Well, of all the stu--— Can’t you see 
it? There it goes. Well, it was a mosquito. 
My, my! that’s the first one in—let me see. 
Why, I guess it was the summer before 
Willy was born. How old is he now?”’ 

3ut this eternal blazon is not soon to be. 
Not because there is no universal extirpa- 
tion method. There is, and it is very simple. 
Where it is undesirable to drain off the 
marshes in which the mosquitoes breed, or 
to stock the pools with fish, a little kerosene 
on the water will not only kill all the wig- 
glers when they come up to breathe, but all 
the females before they lay their eggs. This 
last statement has more of the rainbow of 
hope in it, especially to suburbanites, than 
any other ever propounded to the human 
race. One ounce of the cheapest kerosene 
will cover fifteen square feet of water so as 
to be a perfect insecticide for all aquatic 
bugs. One barrel will cover 96,000 square 
feet in the same effectual manner. 

L. O. Howard, entomologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was about the first 
person to apply the treatment and record 
his observations. He tried it on a pool whose 
sixty square feet of surface teemed with in- 
sect life. After the oil had been applied, he 
counted 7,400 dead aquatic insects, 370 of 
which were mosquitoes. In a certain New 
Jersey town—they are a little touchy on the 
subject of mosquitoes in Jersey, and the 
man that reported his observations request- 
ed the department kindly to omit mention of 
his name and place of residence—a citizen 
took kerosene worth $1.70 and paid for the 
labor of two men for two hours and thereby 
obtained entire immunity from mosquitoes 
for three weeks. Near his house were two 
horse troughs, a marsh and a mill pond. A 
layer of kerosene cast on with a cup slew 
all his winged enemies. At the Agricultural 
College of Mississippi it became necessary 
to erect eleven large water-tanks on the 
campus. That summer mosquitoes, which 
had never before appeared in sufficient num- 
bers to bother anybody, made life almost a 
waste of time. They increased so rapidly 
that the situation became serious. Howard 
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Evarts Weed came to the rescue with the 
kerosene cure. He was flouted as one that 
had imagined a fond thing. But he dipped 
up a glass jar full of wigglers from the 
tank, poured kerosene on its surface, and in 
fifteen minutes he triumphantly pointed out 
the fact that they all were dead. A cupful 
of kerosene in each tank freed the campus 
of all mosquitoes within ten days. 

What hinders then that the country is 
not freed from this pest? In the first place, 
it is everybody’s business, and that is well 
known to be nobody’s business. Isolated 
effort accomplishes little. One would think 
that the increased values that would be 
given to suburban real estate by the knowl- 
edge that it was free from mosquitoes would 
tempt the owners to get together and put 
kerosene on the still waters. On the con- 
trary, nothing can persuade them to admit 
by word or deed that there ever was a mos- 
quito in the county. Full of the belief that 
he was doing mankind a service, L. 0. How- 
ard once printed an account of how he had 
killed seventy-five mosquitoes in his room in 
a New Jersey hotel by the blacking box lid 
method before described. In the next mail 
he got two letters warning him that if he 
ever set foot in that place again he would 
be mobbed. 

Ordinarily the poison of a mosquito bite 
causes only a swelling that itches horribly, 
but there are numerous well-authenticated 
cases where it has induced acute mania. H. 
Stewart, of North Carolina, who explored 
the Lake Superior region in 1866, narrates 
that one of the party suffered so from the 
bites of mosquitoes that he became violently 
insane and ran off into the woods and was 
never found again. Another man also became 
insane from the pain and loss of sleep, and 
in a frenzy of terror also escaped into the 
woods. He was captured after a fierce strug- 
gle and recovered when he was put under 
restraint for a few days. He was so affect- 
ed by the poison, though, that he had to be 
sent home. Fever, pains in the limbs, and 
other unpleasant symptoms, attended even 
the men that suffered least. 

It is believed by very many competent au- 
thorities that the mosquito is an efficient 
agent in the propagation of malarial fevers. 
There is much to be said against the beast, 
but the man that undertakes to justify the 
way of the mosquito to man, has a tolerably 
difficult brief to defend. We have driven 
out the wolf and the rattlesnake; we can 
hardly boast much of our civilization until 
we have exterminated the mosquito. 





